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Joreword . . 


The Fourth State-Wide Conference 
on the Fifth Year in Teacher Educa- 
tton, held on the campus of Indiana 
State Teachers College, July 20-22, 
1955, was sponsored jointly by the 
host institution and the Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association. 


Participants at the conference recog- 
nized that this would very likely be the 
last in this series of conferences on the 
fifth year; and they approached the 
many problems confronting them with 
a determination to develop suggestions 
and guiding principles which would 
be helpful to those interested in the 
‘mprovement of the fifth year program. 
Their deliberations are contained in 
this report. Members of the conference 
benefited from the reports of previous 
conferences on the fifth year problem. 


A study of the conference personnel 
as listed at the end of this report will 
reveal the wide diversity of interests of 
those in attendance. The cooperative 
efforts of many individuals from dif- 
ferent fields of endeavor has contrib- 
uted much to the understanding of the 
many problems related to the fifth year 
program, and should result in the solu- 
tion of many of them. 


Indiana State Teachers College and 
the Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association wish 
to thank the many persons who helped 
make this conference a success. These 
persons include classroom teachers, 
college administrators, representatives 
of subject-matter departments in col- 
leges and universities, public school 
administrators, representatives of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 


and the Teacher Training and Licens- 
ing Commission, specialists in teacher 
education, county superintendents, rep- 
resentatives of the Indiana Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Indiana School Boards 
Association. Special thanks should go 
to the excellent speakers who also acted 
as consultants to the various discussion 
groups and to group leaders and re- 
corders. 


It is our hope that the proceedings 
of this conference will be helpful to 
these who were present and contrib- 
uted to the success of the conference, 
and to others who are working toward 
the improvement of teacher education. 


Edgar M. Tanruther, Chairman 
Steering Committee of the 
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CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 3:30 p.m. Meeting of Study Groups, Language and Mathe- 
matics Building 
1. To further define the purposes of a fifth year in teacher educa- , 
tion for elementary and secondary school teachers. 
.M. aley, Leader; Merrill C. Carr, Recorder 
2. To further examine the basic issues involved in the improve- 
ment of the curriculum for the fifth year in teacher education. asp tanger ee ec a 5 
. W. Keller, Leader; Dana B. Schwanholt, Re- 
3. To clarify the needs of teachers for additional work during the corder 
fifth year in instructional areas, related fields, and professional 
education. Group Ill. Language Arts Room 3 


_ . Paul Royalty, Leader; Mary E. Ohm, Recorder 
4. To suggest policies and procedures by which colleges and uni- 


versities may improve the fifth year in teacher education. Group IV. Social Science Room 4 


Shirley H. Engle, Leader; Helen Ederie, Recorder 


5. To consider the implications of the deliberations of this and . 
previous conferences for teacher certification in Indiana. Group V. Practical Arts Room 108 
Anne Lee, Leader; Glade E. Rohrer, Recorder 
Group VI. Fine Arts Room 106 
STEERING COMMITTEE FOR THE CONFERENCE Arthur D. Hill, Leader; Kathryn Everman, Re- 
Howard T. Batchelder, Asst. Dean Borden R. Purcell corder 
School of Education Director of Prof. Relations 
Indiana University Indiana State Teachers Assoc. Group Vil. Foreign Language : noom 105 
Norman Pratt, Leader; C. E. Aldrich, Recorder 
Kenneth Black Clarence E. Robbins 
Indiana State Teachers College = Plainfield, Indiana Gavin Walker, Leader; Virgil E. Schooler, Re- 
John Erle Grinne! Donald M. Sharpe, Director corder 
Dean of Instruction Secandary Professional 
indians Stete Teachers College Laboratory Experiences Group IX. Elementary. Grades Room 7 
Indiana State Teachers College Earl Johnson, Leader; Bernadine C. Nonte, Re- 
Olis G. Jamison corder 
Education Department Walter O. Shriner, Head | 
indiana State Teachers College Department of Mathematics 4:30 p.m. Meeting of Steering Committee, all group 
tach ini ilieaaains tiled Indiana State Teachers College leaders, and recorders .... Student Union Lounge 
Department of Education M. Director 6:30 p.m. Women’s Residence Hall 
Ball State Teachers College Elementary Professional ere Robert H. Wyatt 
Laboratory Experiences Add H. Gord Hullfish 
B. C. Lawson, Executive Asst. Indiana State Teachers College 
Division of Education and Chairman of the Steering 
Purdue University Committee of the Conference THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1955 
8:00-8:30 a.m. Breakfast (self-service) .. Women’s Residence Hall 
CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 9:00 a.m. General Session ........ Student Union Lounge 
Walter W. Cook Gordon Hullfish Presiding Olis G. Jamison 
Dean, College of Education Profesor of Education ; 
University of Minnesota Ohio State University 9:15 a.m. Meeting of Study Groups 
12:00 N Women’s Residence Hall 
PROGRAM 1:30 p.m. General Session .......... Student Union Lounge 
Conference Chairman.......... Olis G. Jamison, Chairman, ting Otis G. Jemison 
Education Department, Indiana State Teachers College 
215 p.m. Meeting of Study Groups 
Consultants. .Dr. Walter W. Cook, Dean, College of Education 
University of Minnesota 4:30 p.m. Meeting of Steering Committee, all group 
leaders, and recorders .... Student Union Lounge 


Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Education 


Ohio State University 6:00 p.m. Dinner Women's Residence Hall 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1955 Free Evening (No meetings scheduled) 
9:30-12:00 N Registration and Coffee Hour .... Student Union 7 
Building, Second Floor FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1955 
12:00 N Women’s Residence Hall 
8:00-8:30 a.m. Breakfast (self-service) .. Women’s Residence Hall 
1:15 p.m. First General Session .... Student Union Lounge | 
rt wr Olis G. Jamison 9:00 a.m. Meeting of Study Groups 
stapes narnign W. Holmstedt, President 10:45 a.m. General Session ........ Student Union Lounge 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Plans for the Conference ...... 
Final Reports of Study Groups 
Keynote Address .............. Walter W. Cook P 
12:15 p.m. Women’s Residence Hall 
3:00 p.m. An Analysis of the Accomplishment of the Confer- Summary of Conference ........ Walter W. Cook 
ences on Fifth Year Held at Ball State Teachers Next Steps 
College, Purdue, and Indiana; Howard T. Batchelder Adjournment of Conference 
of 
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Improving Teacher Education 


WALTER W. COOK 


Several times over the past few years, | 
have been asked to speak on the topic “Im- 
proving The Fifth Year In Teacher Educa- 
tion”. Until now | have always declined, 
feeling that I did not have a significant 
contribution to make. | still feel that way 
and approach the problem with humility. 
Indiana is known throughout the nation as 
one of the states requiring five years of col- 
lege preparation for a standard teaching 
certificate. Certainly you have not accepted 
this obligation lightly since this meeting is 
the fourth conference on the 
fifth year in teacher education. 


state-wide 


For the past twenty-five years, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been concerned 
with two types of fifth-year programs in 
teacher education. One program is called 
a five-year professional program in teacher 
education, leading to the master of educa- 
tion degree, entirely under the control of 
the College of Education. In this program 
the fifth year is not considered graduate 
work any more than the fifth year in the 
professional courses in engineering, dentistry, 
law, and medicine are considered graduate 
work. It is simply a five-year sequence of 
courses in a professional school preparing 
for teaching. 

The other program, of course, is the fifth 
year in the Graduate School, leading to an 
M.A. or M.S. degree. This program is ad- 
ministered entirely by the Graduate School, 
the policies of which are established by all 
the departments of the University. From the 
standpoint of the established graduate schools 
of the country, the fifth year of teacher edu- 
cation when administered by a college, should 
be considered a professional sequence and 
not a graduate program. | doubt that this 
fact makes a great deal of difference to us 
here in considering our problems of im- 
proving the fifth year in teacher education. 

Personally, | have felt that the last year 
in any teacher education program should 
take place after the student has had one or 
more years of teaching experience, that it 
would be a mistake to require five years of 
preparation before permitting the candidate 
to accept a teaching position. My reasons 
First, professional courses 


are as follows: 


in teacher education mean a great deal 
more to the students after they have had 
teaching experience. Second, if we were to 
require five years of teacher preparation be- 
fore teaching, one of these years must be 
strongly weighted with “practicum courses”. 
Since such courses are the most expensive 
courses we offer, it would require a con- 
siderable additional expenditure by the 
teachers colleges. My third reason is that 


requiring five years of preparation before 
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actual teaching, costs the student an addi- 
tional year of training without salary. Hence, 
the fifth year of such a program as this 
is much more expensive to the institution 
and to the student; and, furthermore, the 
professional courses are much less effective 
before the teacher has had actual experi- 
ence. An additional reason is that a signifi- 
cant percentage of our certified graduates 
never teach. A fifth year would involve addi- 
tional wasted effort for this group. The 
Indiana plan is, therefore, to my liking. 
It enables the teacher to begin teaching 
at the end of the fourth year and gives him 
an adequate number of years in which the 
additional year may be completed before 
a permanent teaching license is granted. 
The problem of this conference is to make 
the additional year of training, after experi- 
ence has been gained, the most effective 
possible. 


There are at least three ways to improve 
a teacher education program. One is to im- 
prove the quality of those accepted for the 
program, that is, select only those students 
for teacher education who have the intel- 
lectual competencies, the communication 
skills, the physical stamina, and the person- 
ality characteristics which give them high 
potential for teaching competency. The 
second procedure in improving teacher edu- 
cation is to improve the quality of the facul- 
ty, that is, insure that those who are selected 
for the training of teachers are master teach- 
ers, have sustaining intellectual 
and the personality qualities essential to 
imparting a glow of enthusiasm for self- 
improvement to others. The third method of 


interests; 


improving a teacher education program is 
to increase its length. That is what we have 
done with our fifth-year programs. However, 
unless our students have been carefully se- 
lected and unless our faculties are compe- 
tent, this fifth year will not improve our 
program. We like to point to the seven 
years required for a degree in medicine and 
the five years required for a degree in engi- 
neering, but we should remember that those 
selected for training in medicine are largely 
from the upper two percent of the popula- 
tion and those selected for training in engi- 
neering are certainly from the upper ten 
percent. We can defend a fifth year of 
teacher education only when guaranteed that 
the potential for improvement is there. I 
believe that no student should be admitted 
to a teacher education program until he has 
spent at least one year in college. If a stu- 
dent wishes to become a candidate for a 
teaching certificate, during this first year 
or at any time when this decision is made, 


an investigation should be made of the stu- 
dent’s intellectual competence and achieve- 
ment, his health and physical well being, 
his competencies in the speech and communi- 
cative arts, and his personality characterist- 
ics. He should be screened with the same 
thoroughness as students who enter medi- 
cine or law. I shall not attempt to say what 
the standards for admission to a teacher 
education program should be, but every 
teacher training institution should have the 
responsibility for deciding and recording 
what it thinks the standards should be. Each 
college might well prepare a definitive 
statement of the type of person it seeks for 
training in the various areas of teacher edu- 
cation. 


My major concern here at this time will 
b= with an analysis of the personality char- 
acteristics which are essential for successful 
teaching. Since 1941, we at the University 
of Minnesota have been engaged in research 
in this area, and we believe that our find- 
ings have some value to the teacher training 
institutions of the country. 


There are many ways of describing the in 
adequate teacher. Most of them unsatis- 
factory, at least in some respects. We may 
label them as “emotionally immature”, but 
this term can mean many different things. 
Its meaning here will become clear as we 
proceed. We could hardly expect an emo- 
tionally immature teacher to develop sound 
emotional reactions in his students. Emotion- 
al immaturity begets emotional immaturity. 
There are at least two types of teachers who 
might be described by this term. The first 
type is the one who demands strict adher- 
ence to set rules and thwarts all initiative, 
originality, and spontaneity. He demands 
unquestioning submission to his will which 
crushes the individuality of the child. Instead 
of being a stablizing and inspiring influence 
on the pupils, he constantly increases their 
emotional problems. Instead of looking up- 
on the teacher as one who can give them 
confidence and faith and security and hope, 
the pupils look upon this teacher as a terri- 
fying tyrant. He vents his hostility and emo- 
tional needs upon the children. Frequently 
such teachers are expert oral sadists, capa- 
ble of inflicting greater pain than would 
be true if he punished them physically. His 
chief forms of punishment are unjustified 
criticisms, biting sarcasm, and the humilia- 
tion of the child before his peers, shriveling 
the child’s ego with his superiority. 


Another type of emotional immature teach- 
er is the over-sentimental, lovable, “dear 
child” sort of person, hopelessly sentimental 
toward children. Nothing the pupils can do 
or say is ever wrong. It is difficult for him 
to bring himself to discipline the children 
in any situation. The children constantly 
take advantage of his kindness with inde- 
fensible types of behavior. The pupils are 
actually unhappy and resentful that they are 
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not making progress and are not getting 
firm guidance and counsel. Both such teach- 
ers burden their pupils with emotional prob- 


lems. 


In the beginning of the experimentation 
such descriptions as | have given above were 
not taken too seriously. We wished the des- 
criptions to grow out of the experiments as 
we attempted to get a purely operational 
definition of the superior and inferior teach- 


er. 


Our first problem was to build items, or 
perhaps they should be described as stand- 
ard situations to which teachers could re- 
spond in the hope that the poor teacher 
would respond in one way and the good 
teacher in another. We had no idea what the 
nature of the discriminating items might be. 
so our first task was to build as many items 
as possible. Actually in the first experiment, 
we puilt a total of 756 items and placed them 
in two tryout inventories for the purpose of 
determining which ones might discriminate 
and inferior teachers. 


between superior 


The nature of the items were as follows: 
One group of items dealt with the mora! 
status of children in the opinion of adults, 
especially as concerns the child’s adherence 
to adult imposed standards, moral or other- 
wise. An example of this type of item is 
“Children should be seen and not heard.” 
in asking teachers to respond to this term. 
we gave them a choice of strongly agreeing, 
agreeing, questioning, disagreeing, or strong: 
ly disagreeing. Thus each item could be 
marked on a five-point scale. The second 
type of item dealt with discipline and prob- 
lems of conduct in the classroom and how 
the teacher thought such problems should be 
dealt with. Here is an example: “Pupils 
found writing notes should be severly pun- 
ished.” The third type of item dealt with 
principles of child development and_be- 
havior related to principles of educational 
psychology, the level of ability, achievement, 
learning theory, motivation, and personality 
development. An example of an item in 
this category was, “The boastful child is 
usually over-confident of his ability.” The 
fourth type of item dealt with principles of 
education related to philosophy, curriculum 
development, and administration. An exam- 
ple of an item here is, “Pupils should be 
‘required to do more studying at home.” 
The fifth type of item dealt with the person- 
al reactions of the teacher, her likes and 
dislikes, sources of irritation, ete. An ex- 
ample of this item was “Without children, 
life would be dull.” The five types of items 
listed above has no real significance in the 
study except to demonstrate the procedure 
that was followed in attempting to build 
as many items as possible which might dis- 
criminate between good and poor teachers. 


After the items were built, the next prob- 
would 


lem was to determine which ones 
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_ discriminate effectively between superior and 


inferior teachers. The method followed here 
was to visit more than seventy schools, each 
school having 12 or more teachers. Both 
elementary schools and high schools were 
visited. As each school was visited by the 
experimenter, the principal was asked to des- 
ignate his most effective teacher, the one 
who had the closest rapport with pupils, 
who worked well with parents, fellow teach- 
ers and the administration, who liked teach- 
ing, and whose pupils liked going to school. 
In other words, the principal designated his 
best teacher as far as personality adjustment 
was concerned. The principal was then asked 
to designate the teacher at the other end of 
the seale. the one whom he would like to 
see resign, the one who was in trouble with 
parents, teachers, pupils, who was a con- 
stant trouble-maker in the school and who 
especially had low rapport with pupils. In 
a few instances, the principal designated 
two superior teachers and sometimes two 
inferior teachers. Over seventy schools were 
visited before a sample of one hundred su- 
perior and one hundred inferior teachers had 
heen designated. 


As these teachers were designated, they 
were visited by the experimenter and asked 
to participate in an experiment designed to 
determine what the attitudes of successful 
teachers are with reference to a great many 
questions. After the teacher had agreed to 
participate in the experiment, one-half of 
the inventory was left to be marked. Two 
weeks later, the teacher was visited again 
and the other half of the items left with 
him to be mailed when he had finished mark- 


ing them. 


After the 756 items had been marked by 
100 superior and 100 inferior teachers, sev- 
eral statistical tests were applied to the re- 
sponses to which 
marked quite differently by the two groups 
of teachers. It was found that 188 of the 756 


determine items were 


items discriminated between the two groups 
at the 10 percent level of confidence, while 
115 of them discriminated at the five percent 


level of confidence. 


These items found to be discriminating, 
were put up in a final inventory and admin- 
istered to 100 additional 
fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade levels. These 


teachers at the 


teachers were not selected in any way. They 
were “mine run” of fourth, fifth, and sixth- 
grade teachers. The purpose of this admin- 
istration was to determine whether this in- 
ventory would actually discriminate beween 
those who had a high level of rapport with 
their pupils and those who had a very low 
level had 
marked the inventory, three outside measures 
of their personality characteristics were de- 
termined. The first was a rating by the 
pupils. In most instances at least 25 pupils 


of rapport. After the teachers 


rated each of the 100 teachers. The pupils 
rated the teacher on 50 items such as the 
following: 


“Do you like school?” Yes No 
“Does the teacher scold the 

pupils a lot?” Yes No 
“Is the teacher usually bossy?” Yes No 
“Does the teacher explain the 

schoolwork so that you can 

understand it?” Yes No 
“Does the teacher speak to you 

when he meets you on the 

street 7” Yes No 


This pupil-rating scale proved to be very re- 
liable and the pupils’ rating of the teacher 
teacher's score on the 


correlated with the 


inventory .45. 


The second outside measure of the teach- 
ers personality was secured by asking the 
principal to rate the teacher on such char- 
acteristics as disciplinary ability personal- 
ity versus subject matter point of view- 
the nature of the teacher's attitude toward 
children—the teacher's undersanding of pu- 
pil behavior—and the attitude of the pupil 
toward the teacher. When the principal's 
rating scales had been scored for each of 
the teachers, they were found to correlate 
with the teacher's scores on the inventory .43. 

Another measure of the teacher's person- 
ality was secured by asking an “expert” to 
spend enough time in each teacher's class- 
room to make a rather complete rating re- 


garding maintenance of discipline—creating 
friendly classroom atmosphere—developing 


a feeling of security—exerting a stablizing 
influence on the class— and developing pu- 
pils’ self-reliance. When the expert’s score 
for each of the 100 teachers was correlated 
with the teacher's score on the inventory, a 
correlation of .49 was obtained. 


When the three criteria of personality, that 
is, the pupils’ rating, the principal’s rating, 
and the expert’s rating were combined and 
score on the 
attitude inventory, the correlation was .60 


correlated with the teacher's 
which is extremely high for this type of an 
experiment. 


it should be said at this time that this 
experiment has been repeated two additional 
times in two different geographic regions 
of the country. Substantially the same _re- 
sults were obtained in all three of the experi- 


ments. 


Now that we have found the nature of 
the items which discriminate between teach- 
ers who do and do not have the personality 
characteristics which we seek in teaching. 
it is desirable, at least for this meeting, that 
I tell you something about them. What do 
the items which discriminate reveal about the 


personality of teachers? 
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THE INFERIOR TEACHER 


Items in the Inventory discriminate sharp- 
ly between teachers who have and those who 
do not have good rapport with pupils; ex- 
amination of these items indicates that in- 
ferior teachers are essentially insecure social- 
innumerable 
factors: general appearance, failure in het- 


ly. This may be caused by 


erosexual adjustment, low social status of 
family (a high proportion of teachers are 


from the upper-lower and  lower-middle 
classes), failure to be accepted socially in 
high school, ete. The failure of a teacher to 
gain security in social relations before enter- 
ing teaching militates against the gaining 
of security through social responses of pupils 
during teaching. The needs of the inferior 
teacher for social acceptance are not met 
through social relations with pupils. Security 
therefore is sought in other ways. 


1. Hostility: 


Frustration in social relations usually 
brings aggression in the form of general 
hosrility toward people and, in the teacher, 
especially toward children. The teacher truly 
believes that most children are disobedient, 
do not appreciate what is done for them and 
cannot be trusted, and that modern parents 
do not teach children to behave. He believes 
that things are constantly “going on” in his 
classroom that are bad. He cautions himself 
to “watch out”, “be alert”, do not let the 
pupils “get away” with anything. He cannot 
trust people or have confidence in them. 


2. Pharasiac irtue: 


The socially insecure teacher frequently 
seeks security through virtue. He adheres 
rigidly to conventional, middle-class stand- 
ards. There is a tendency to be on the look- 
out for and to condemn, reject and punish 
anyone who violates conventional rules. 
All misbehavior is serious, to be dealt with 
severely, never to be passed off as a joke. 
There is little sense of humor, only a sense 
of justice perverted by general hostility to- 
ward people. There is a disposition to think 
in rigid, “all or none,” “black and white” 
categories. (“Children should be seen and 
not heard”; “Children are too carefree.” ) 
There is also an exaggerated concern with 
sex. (“Children have no business asking ques- 
tions about sex”; It is better for a child to 
be bashful than to be “boy or girl crazy.”) 
He also tends to believe that he is always 
“in the right.” (“The 


child must learn that ‘teacher knows best.’ ”) 


and unquestionably 


He has a tendency to be opposed to the 
unusual, the different, the imaginative, the 
creative, and the innovation. (“Children now- 
adays are allowed too much freedom in 
school”; “The whims and impulsive desires 
of children are not worthy of attention.”’) 


3. Power Seeking: 


The socially insecure teacher frequently 
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seeks security through a position of author- 
ity sometimes through degrees and diplomas. 
He tends to emphasize the dominance-sub- 
mission, strong-weak, leader-follower dimen- 
sion in his thinking. He frequently has a 
submissive, uncritical attitude toward author- 
ities over him and a dominating, overbearing 
toward subordinates. (“No child 
should rebel against authority”; “Aggressive 
children require the most attention.”) He is 


attitude 


likely to make exaggerated assertions of 
strength and toughness. (“To maintain good 
discipline in the classroom a teacher needs 
to be ‘hardboiled.’”) 


4. Security Through Subject Matter: 

The socially insecure teacher frequently 
seeks security through knowledge of subject 
matter. He is likely to assert that if one 
knows his subject well little else matters in 
teaching. (“A teacher should never acknowl- 
edge his ignorance of a topic in the pres- 
ence of his pupils”.) 


FACTORS RELATED TO TEACHERS 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PUPILS 


\n attempt was made to determine wheth- 
er or not certain personal variables were 
related to teaching attitudes by having 300 
teachers (100 superior, 100 inferior and 100 
randomly selected) fill out a personal data 
sheet as well as the attitude inventory. In- 
formation was obtained relative to age, sex, 
nationality, marital and parental status, 
training, teaching experience, grade level, 
subject taught, size of school system, liking 
for teaching, and whether or not a course 
in mental hygiene had been taken. Separate 
analyses were made for each of these groups 
of teachers. Findings may be summarized 


as follows: 


1. In these three groups of teachers—sex, 


nationality, marital and parental status 
showed little or no relationship to teacher's 
attitude toward pupils. 

2. Teachers in grades 1-3 tended to score 
higher than those in grades 4-6, who in turn 
scored higher than senior high school teach- 
ers; junior high school teachers (grades 
7-8) scored lowest of all. 

3. The teachers in the unselected group 
who like teaching “very much” scored signif- 
cantly higher than those who liked it “fairly 
well.” 

4. Teachers who had had courses in men- 
tal hygiene scored significantly higher than 
those who had not in the superior group. 
This was not true in the inferior group, indi- 
cating that rigid hostile attitudes inhibit the 
effectiveness of such courses. 

5. There is no relationship between atti- 
tude scores and intelligence. The correla- 
tions tend to cluster around .!12 and are not 
significant. 


Vorms 


Norms have been established on twenty 


teachers, both 


after 


classifications of 
their training periods and 


different 
during 
having several years of experience. A com- 
parison of these norm groups is extremely 
interesting and adds to one’s confidence in 
the instrument. 


1. Students who enter the University of 
Minnesota with the idea of preparing to be 
elementary teachers rank two standard devi- 
ations higher on this scale than the average 
freshman entering the University (based on 
University of Missouri norms). The mean of 
the potential elementary teachers is at the 
98th percentile of University freshman. 


2. Students preparing to be secondary 
school teachers rank significantly below those 
preparing to become elementary teachers, but 
significantly higher than freshmen in other 
colleges, at the 90th percentile of University 
freshman. 

3. During the junior year while taking pro- 
fessional theory courses both the elementary 
and the secondary teachers gained approxi- 
mately two-thirds of a standard deviation in 
attitudes. During the senior year with prac- 
tice teaching there was no loss or gain on the 
average. After one year of teaching the mean 
score drops to the pre-education level, ice. 
a loss of two-thirds of a standard deviation. 

4. Graduate students in education tend to 
rank higher in attitudes than any other group 
of experienced teachers tested. 


9. Among elementary teachers the lowest 
ranking groups are rural teachers and teach- 
ers with two years of training who are teach- 
ing in small school systems. 


6. There is a significant difference be- 
tween the scores of elementary teachers who 
have two and four years of training. The dif- 
ference is approximately one-half standard 
deviation in favor of four years of training. 

7. There is a significant difference be- 
tween elementary teachers who teach in sys- 
tems of more than twenty-one teachers. The 
difference is approximaely two-thirds of a 
standard deviation. 


8. At the secondary level academic teach- 
ers rank higher than non-academic teachers. 
The difference is about one-half standard 
deviation. Teachers of music, art, and physi- 
cal education tend to rank low. The highest 
ranking group at the high school level were 
the experienced vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. These teachers work most closely with 


their students and the parents of their stu- 
dents. 


9. High school teachers with a master’s 
degree rated two-thirds of a standard devia- 
tion above teachers with a bachelor’s degree. 
This was true for both academic and non- 
academic teachers. 


10. Preliminary studies indicate that if 
the test is given at the time the students 
enter upon their professional training and 
five years later after they nave taught two 
or three years, that the correlation between 
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the scores is .43 suggesting that the Inven- 
tory is an important index at the time the 
student enters upon teacher education as to 
what his attitudes will be after teaching two 


or three years. 

was adminis- 
the teachers in the St. Paul 
Public School System. Some of the results 


ll. The attitude inventory 
tered to all 


are as follows: 


a. There were 29] elementary school teach- 
ers with degrees from liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, and university graduates. 
The average scores of these groups were 
as follows: liberal arts, 36; teachers colleges, 
51; university, 57. All of these differences 
are significant at the one percent level of the 
459 secondary school teachers, 114 had their 
degrees from liberal arts colleges, 66 from 
teachers colleges and 279 from universities. 
The mean scores of these three groups were 
as follows: liberal arts 27, teachers colleges 
26, and universities 42. 


b. The percentage of pupils failed by 
secondary teachers in the St. Paul Schools 
relation to the scores of 
the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. There were 395 teachers 
in this study. The correlation between fail- 


ure rate and attitude score was .65 for wo- 


was studied in 


these teachers on 


men who teach science and .54 for women 
who teach social studies. For both men and 
women in the academic subjects, the coeffi- 
cient is .35. For men teaching industrial arts 
53. For all teachers of 
non-academic subjects, the correlation is .23. 


the correlation is 


c. In St. Paul 602 elementary teachers 
marked the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. 238 of these teachers had two years 
of training; 291 had four years of training; 
and 73 had five or more years of training. 


The attitude scores of these three groups 


were as follows: 2 years of college, a mean 
score of 21; 4 years of college, a mean 
score of 51; and 5 or more years of college, 
a mean scere of 66. 


d. In St. Paul when the scores of elemen- 
teachers in self-contained classrooms 
(N-587) were compared with those of spe- 
cial teachers of art, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, music, and physical education 
(N-52) also teaching in elementary schools, 
the scores were as follows: self-contained 
classroom teachers a mean score of 41, spe- 
cial teachers a mean score of 28. 


tary 


| have spent most of my time describing 
the results of the research dealing with 
the personality characteristics which are es- 
sential for effective teaching, partially be- 
cause these characteristics and the tests 
designed to measure them are not generally 
understood. We never reject a student on 
the basis of personality scores alone. They 
serve as a screening device and alert us 
to certain students whose behavior should 
be studied rather systematically before con- 
tinuing long in the the teacher education 
program. 


Students entering the fifth year of teacher 
education at the University of Minnesota 
take a battery of tests during their first quar- 
ter in the program. The tests are as follows: 
A general academic aptitude test, The Miller 
Analogies supplemented by The Ohio Psy- 
chological; a test of mathematical achieve- 
ment based largely on high school mathe- 
matics which enables us to guide students 
into teaching areas. The third test is in the 
field of English expression and measures 
largely accuracy and correctness in matters 
of English composition. The fourth test is 
an educational background test, measuring 


the ability of students to apply the principles 
iearned in the undergraduate courses in edu- 
cation. We established norms for these tests 
based on our own graduate students. Those 
students who rank below the i6th percentile 
are discouraged from continuing in the 
master’s degree program, while students 
above the 84th percentile are interviewed 
and counseled with a view to encouraging 
them to do advanced graduate work beyond 
the master’s level. 


A personnel folder, giving important per- 
sonal data, record of teaching and work ex- 
perience, academic honors, and the under- 
graduate transcript of credits is alse com- 
piled for each student during his first quarter 
at the University. The test scores are made 
a part of this record, one copy of which is 
in his advisers file and the other in the 
dean's office. The early identification of 
superior talent is given greater emphasis 
and is more important than the elimination 
of students at the lower end of the scale. 
No student is admitted to candidacy for a 
master’s degree until after he has completed 
at least one-quarter of graduate work with 
a “B” average and the other standards out- 
lined above have been met. 


A study of the effectiveness with which 
the battery of tests described above predicts 
success of graduate students is reported in 
School and Society, Volume 56, Page 192- 
195 under the title, “Predicting Success of 
Graduate Students in the College of Edu- 
cation”. A more complete description of the 
research involved in the development of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory will 
be found in the manual which accompanies 
the material and is published by The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 


An Analysis of Outcomes of the Conferences on the 
Fifth Year of Teacher Education 


HOWARD T. BATCHELDER 


CONCEPTS HELD IN AGREEMENT CON- 
CERNING THE CONTENT OF THE FIFTH 
YEAR OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


students 
increase 


1. The program should provide 
the opportunity to broaden and to 
their knowledge in teaching fields. 

2. The fifth year should broaden the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the foundation areas 
of education such as philosophy and the 
history of education. 

3. The fifth year should provide students 
with the opportunity to broaden their cultur- 
al background through general education 
courses. 


4. The program should aim te increase 


the professional competencies of the class- 
room teachers, to increase their knowledge 
in the area of professional education, and 
to provide the student with the opportunity 
to critically examine educational theory and 
method. 

5. The fifth year should provide students 
with the opportunity to increase their under- 
standing of how a democratic society func- 
tions, to present concepts peculiar to teach- 
ing in a demecratic society, and to teach 
students how to beceme better citizens them- 
selves. 

6. The ‘ifth year should provide the sta- 
dent with a better understaading of the pre- 
cess of human growth and of the conditions 
of learning and should include such areas as 


educational psychology, adolescent growth 
and development, and child psychology. 


7. The program should emphasize advanced 
methods of teaching and the ability to teach. 

8. The fifth year curriculum should pro- 
vide broad professional laboratory experi- 
ences, especially direct experiences with chil- 
dren. 


9. The fifth year should give the student 
the epportunity to examine the function of 
the school in the community and to under- 
stand how te use community resources in 
teaching his subject area. 


10. The program should require and place 
emphasis on communication skills. 
1l. The fifth year should give the student 
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an understanding of group process and an 
understanding of human and public relations. 


12. The fifth year should provide the stu- 
dents with a better understanding of the 
guidance function as a classroom teacher, 
an understanding of the nature of extra- 
class activities, the knowledge of audio-visual 
education, and an understanding of the role 
of the teacher in school administration, in- 
cluding finances. 

13. The fifth year should provide opportuni- 
ties for student self-appraisal and also an 
understanding in the evaluation of student 
progress. 


14. The fifth year should instill an under- 
standing of the need for scientific inquiry 
in education so that the students will carry 
that understanding over into their teaching 
assignments. 


15. The fifth year program should contrib- 
ute to the building of professional conscious- 
ness, which would encourage greater par- 
ticipation in professional organizations and 
promote recognition of the need for contin- 
uous professional growth. 


CONCEPTS HELD IN AGREEMENT CON- 
CERNING CERTAIN ASPECTS OF ORGAN- 
IZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE FIFTH YEAR PROGRAM 


1. Flexibility ought to be stressed in the 
program to consider individual needs, there- 
fore, emphasis on counseling. 


2. The fifth year should be planned as a 
continuation of the Undergraduate program, 
but planned cooperatively between graduate 
and undergraduate schools. 


3. Fifth year students should be required 
to start the program within a reasonable 
time after receiving the undergraduate de- 
gree, but experience prior to enrolling in 
the program would be desirable. 

4. Teacher education should be a unified 
experience, and therefore there should be a 
definite unity between the fifth year curric- 
ulum and the undergraduate curriculum. 

5. The curriculum should be a cooperative 
enterprise worked out by all segments of 
the college or university, community leaders 
and administrators. 

6. The fifth year should be developed for 
teachers—not merely for administrators. 


7. The ideal pattern of the program should 


A Fifth Year—Why? 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


The title [ have selected for the remarks 
that follow surely warrants a word of com- 
ment. It in no way suggests that you in 
this State have been wrong to move forward 
with a bold program, and an imaginative one, 
in an effort to improve the educational op- 
portunity, and the educative growth, of the 
future citizens of Indiana, contributing there- 
by to the improvement of citizenship in the 
nation and in the world. Quite the contrary 
is the case. | have nothing but admiration 
for the leadership you are giving the rest 
of us by making it clear that the first degree 
does not mark the end of the road in the 
the preparation of teachers for our public 
schools. Further, your provisions for the con- 
tinuing fruitful relationships cf those in this 
State whose business it is to be concerned 
with the improvement of teacher education, 
whether they represent the organized teach- 
ing profession of the State, the teacher edu- 
cation institutions, the parents, or, indeed, 
the students, are to be commended. Nothing 
hut good can come from this sharing of con- 
cern and knowledge by those whose daily 
activities relate to this problem in specifically 
differing ways. Not the least of the eventual 
fruitage of this shared effort, if I may say 
so somewhat parenthetically, will be your 
progressively deepened realization that the 
future of democracy rests upon our ability 
and our readiness, to extend the base of our 
common concerns as we at the same time 
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gain an enhanced understanding of our prop- 
erly individualized interests. 

In addressing my title, I am, in fact, talk- 
ing to myself. In addressing you, hesitant as 
I am to reveal my ignorance, | am assuming 
that your continuing interest in this problem 
will in some miraculous way transform a 
soliliquy into a shared experience. It occurs 
to me, indeed, that were those of us who 
teach unable to assume this we could not 
teach at all. My advantage in this situation 
is that some knowledge of the lively intel- 
lectual character of your past coriferences 
makes it possible for me to assume the pres- 
ence of interest, whereas teachers general! 
can assume no more than that their success 
in sharing ideas with students is all one 
with their ability to arouse interest in that 
which they know and wish to teach. 

At one level my question answers itself. 
The fifth year is a means and an oppor- 
tunity. It is a means designed to advance 
the status and the quality of teaching. It 
is an opportunity to withhold the final stamp 
of certification in those instances where eith- 
er ability or circumstance makes this action 
appropriate. More significantly, it is an op- 
portunity to create progressively improved 
conditions of learning for all the young 
people, including those who will teach, of 
Indiana. Perhaps, to put it in terms of your 
program for this Conference, it may be said 
to be an opportunity for the responsible 


be the same—generally—for secondary and 
elementary majors. 

8. The fifth year should emphasize scho- 
lastic achievement. 

9. The program should require completion 
of certificate requirements in three teaching 
areas. 

10. Research in the fifth year of education 
should be encouraged by the colleges and 
universities. 

ll. The fifth year should continue to be 
a part of the requirements for permanent 
teaching certificates. 


CONTROVERSIAL CONCEPTS CONCERN- 
ING THE FIFTH YEAR IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


l. There upon the 
amount of teaching experience required of 


was disagreement 
individuals entering the fifth year program. 
l. There was disagreement on the degree 
of rigidity that fifth year programs should 
maintain. 
3. There upon the 
amount of practical and theoretical research 


was disagreement 
requirements in the fifth year. 

4. There was disagreement on whether or 
not the fifth year should culminate in a 
master’s degree. 


agencies of this State to create the conditions 
from which the master teacher will emerge 
in ever-increasing numbers. If I exhibit some 
hesitation in using the wording of your pro- 
gram, and [| do, simply because it is a bit 
rash for any one teacher to suggest that he 
can describe the master teacher, I have no 
hesitation in ‘saying that it is an opportunity 
steadily to advance the level of teaching ef 
ficiency in Indiana. 

At another level questions, not answers, 
in a fifth 


year because we have found it impossible 


confront me. Are we interested 
to do an adequate job in four” Are we the 
victims of chance in “professional fashions” 
much as the ladies are the victims of Dior? 
De we assume, therefore, that a fifth year 
will in some way give us a guarantee that 
respectable? Is the 
reach for a fifth year a response to the spate 


we are academically 
of criticism the schools have had to endure 
of late, especially the schools that prepare 
the teachers? Are we saying, “Give us anoth. 
er year, well show you?” What. however. 
can be shown those who say, as a speaker 
did in Chicago at the recent meeting of the 
that he 
finds the college student quite well prepared 
to do his work, despite the fact that he has 
taught by 


National Education Association. 


been teachers who have been 
trained so badly? Are we seeking either to 
build up graduate programs in education or 
to place our teachers on a salary escalator? 
left-handed fashion | 


change those requirements for the master’s 


Are we trying in 


degree, such as writing a thesis, which hee 
long seemed to be beyond change? Are w- 
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simply trying to be sure that our former 
get a chance to take more work 
in each of the areas we emphasized in their 


students 


undergraduate program? Are we, in our en- 
thusiasms for change, going along somewhat 
unreflectively with an idea we have never 
examined seriously ? 

As I think about these questions | gener- 
ate very little interest in the problem which 
is the fifth year. The why of the matter must 
lead us beyond the limits these questions set. 
I believe it does. In one direction it leads to 
the reconstruction of the years that precede 
it. 
construction of persons—persons who may 
panic before the of the initial 
teaching situation, or who may revert to old 
habits in a hasty reach for security when 
the job seems so different from the prepara- 
almost 


In another direction it leads to the re- 


demands 


tion for it, or who find themselves 
for the first time—involved in activity which 
makes the need to learn imperative and the 
act of learning purposeful. 

This in not the place to give consideration 
to the reconstruction of the four-year teacher 
education programs (though at some point 
you must do so) which bring your people 
to this fifth year. Yet there are some things 
that should be said. Whatever the eventual 
form of these programs they should surely 
lead the participants to a lively interest in 
the act of teaching, to a realization of the 
potential for personal growth involved in 
helping others grow. They should help each 
individual gain a sense of being a responsible 
participant in this moment of decision when 
the future of free men is far from assured. 
The whole character of education is at stake 
in this decision. They should lead students 
to knowledge, and to a love of knowledge- 
getting-knowledge of whatever it is that each 
selects to teach and knowledge of the ways 
in which his 
into the experience of young people in order 


‘subject matter” may enter 


to transform them at progressive stages of 
their development into more effective per- 
On most seldom 
know enough. And they should avoid rigidi- 
ty. They should, for example, enable those 
who, later than others, conclude that teach- 


sons. either score, of us 


ing can be an exciting adventure—perhaps 
because summer employment placed them on 
a playground, perhaps because they met a 
teacher who obviously enjoyed what he was 
doing—to enter the lists in preparation for 
it with a minimum of delay in eventual grad- 
uation. When we discover some who would 
join our ranks whose motivation and intelli- 
gence are not in question we should not be 
bound by past decisions. 

If | may add but a word on this last point, 
let me say that I hold the deep conviction 
that we should néver permit the requirements 
we set up in the abstract to help us deal in 
orderly manner with the general run of 
students, and for this purpose the require- 
ments are necessary. to keep us from dealing 
the particular student. 


intelligently with 
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especially that student whose eyes sparkle in 
anticipation as he talks about his newly come 
upon interest in teaching. To be sure, | 
would hope to meet the sparkling eye in the 
first course in the program, and | am con- 
vinced we must do more to assure ourselves 
that this will be the case. Perhaps the cur- 
rent program in Indianapolis to give high 
a cadet 
experienced teachers is one that should be 


school students relationship with 
cultivated more widely. If it is, | hope that 
the relationship is always established with 
teachers who are daily enjoying what they 
do. It may just be that the tone of many 
classrooms is one fact that makes it diffi- 
cult for young people to visualize themselves 
as future teachers. 


the 


other lead suggested by the why of the mat- 


Our concern here, however, is with 


ter, what I have chosen to call “the recon- 


struction of persons.” Our problem of cre- 
ating better teachers (or, if you will, master 
teachers) would be simplified if we could 
but educate the student when he is on cam- 
pus in ways that would eliminate, either for 
us or for him, any need for further reflec- 
tion about successful teaching. This achieve- 
ment is forever beyond us, however, though 
but a few years ago, when a psychology of 
specifics was at its zenith, it seemed to many 
almost to be within our grasp. This does not 
mean that much may not be learned on cam- 
pus, that the prospective teacher may not be 
prepared in ways that help him escape chaos 
he first 
mean, however, that the teaching situation 


when confronts his class. It does 
as it develops is a leading situation for the 
teacher quite as much as it is for the stu- 
dents. A bag of tricks, no matter how well 
stuffed the bag, will not do. What one knows 
has to be put to the test of developing situ- 
ation after developing situation to see wheth- 
er it is knowledge in these situations or 
whether it is instrumental to the securing 
of knowledge appropriate to them. My point 
is this. Try as we may to turn out the most 
complete persons that our intelligence per- 
mits us to conceive we shall fall short if we 
neglect the fact that coming into personhood 
represents a movement that has no end, an 
act that is never done. 

I could say this another way and suggest 
that what is at issue is the building of flex- 
ible habits on the part of the prospective 
teacher, not fixed ones. Or, to put it yet 
differently, the concern is to bring to the 
classrooms of the country (in this case, Indi- 
ana) teachers whose every act is character- 
ized by a reflective quality. In each instance, 
of course, | am suggesting that the imagina- 
tive, probing, questing teacher is to be pre- 
ferred to the mechanical and routinized one. 
| presume no one among us doubts this in 
theory. Each of us will have to decide how 
firm is this attachment in practice, however. 

It is along in here that I find an answer 
emerging for the why of the fifth year. Since 
we shall be unable to educate the student 


in ways that guarantee he will have no 


further need to reflect upon his purposes nor 
to survey critically his teaching acts, the 
function of the fifth year should be to help 
him with his reflection and with a critical 
analysis of the appropriateness and adequacy 
of his teaching. If this seems obvious, | am 
sorry that my limited grasp of the problem 
before us compels me to state it. I must 
say, however, that | am fearful the essential 
why of the problem may disappear if we focus 
too exclusively upon questions of how much 
added subject matter the fifth year may make 
possible for a given student, how many ad- 
ditional methods or 
child study should be required, whether a 


courses in educational 


given number of courses pursued within a 
set period may not be substituted for a mas- 
ters thesis, and the like. All of these are 
important questions. You have discussed 
them with insight and courage in previous 
conferences. [ simply doubt that continued 
of this 


vance your thinking appreciably. 


discussion them, in form, will ad- 


The present challenge, it seems to me, 
no matter which facet of this shared prob- 
lem we represent, is to find ways to bear 
down on this new teacher so that he is aware 
of himself as being involved in the reflective 
he 


teacher, what he ought to do and what, un- 


re-examination of what is doing as a 
der the circumstances of his employment, 
he may do. In a volume I had some associa- 
tion with it was said that, “It is the business 
of the philosophy of education to make clear 
what is involved in the action which is car- 
ried on in the educational field, to transform 
a preference which is blind, based on custom 
thought, into an _ intelligent 


rather than 


choice—-one made, that is, with consciousness 
of what is aimed at.”! I am suggesting in a 
word, that this is exactly the business of the 
fifth year, plus the provision that the teacher, 
as he becomes involved in his self-scrutiny, 
is given institutional help that will enable 
him to carry it on at the highest level of 
intellectual achievement of which he is capa- 
ble. If | seem to be pursuing a philosophical 
interest, this may be so. I am not at all con- 
cerned that it be so designated, however, | 
am only concerned that what is at issue be 
I find 
my specific concern here as it relates to the 
fifth year for the student of teaching in a 


recognized and tackled. support for 


statement made by John Dewey about the 
role of philosophy in relationship to the 
general state of human affairs. 


“There issues in the conduct of 


human affairs in their production of 


are 


good and evil which, at a given time 
and place, are so central, so strategic 
that 
serves, with respect to practice, the 


in position, their urgency de- 


names ultimate and comprehensive. 


These issues demand the most system- 


‘Kilpatrick, William H. (editor), The Edu- 


cational Frontier, p. 288. 
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atic reflective attention that can be 
relatively unimportant 


whether this attention be called phil- 


given. It is 


osophy or by some other name. It is 
of immense human importance that it 
be given, and that it be given by the 
best tested resources that inquiry has 
at command.”* 


| have not pulled my answer to my ques- 
tion out of the hat, much as this may seem 
to be the case. | know, for instance, as you 
do, that learning and interest are inter- 
related, that the former is a consequence of 
the latter, that effort is a function of interest. 
\nd, try as we may on campus, the experi- 
ences we provide the student are but shad- 
owy representations of the reality which is 
his initial employment. On campus he may 
talk about, and reflect upon, his problems; 
on the job he must do something about them 
before they overwhelm him. This contrast 
holds even where it may not seem to, as, for 
instance, in the case of student teaching. 
The latter is real enough, as the fears of the 
students who approach it attest. It is, how- 
ever, just what its title suggests. It is not 
vet teaching on one’s own; it is still part of 
the campus program. When a full day of 
teaching is to begin the next morning; when 
a class is confronted and no critic teacher 
is present as a silent partner whose very 
presence is a disciplinary control; when a 
careful plan for an hour of work has been 
covered in twenty minutes when children ask 
questions that have not been predicted and 
for which answers will not come; when 
teachers who have lost whatever enthusiasm 
they may once have had announce carping- 
ly that what has been learned on campus 
should be forgotten; when a sudden realiza- 
tion dawns that a regulation here, a pressure 
there, and a gradually emerging surrounding 
atmosphere are leading to the erosion of 
principles heretofore held high—-when these 
and the countless other things of daily oc. 
currence arise for the new teacher, a learn- 
ing situation has been created of a character 
never attained by those of us who try val- 
iantly to prepare our students for the tasks 
of the profession. 

It is true, of course, that where we have 
had a measure of success, and given the 
circumstances of our labor we have done re- 
markably well, the new teacher is not over- 
whelmed but, rather, initiates his own learn- 
ine and gains the exhilarating sense of being 
somewhat in control of his own destiny. Some 
are overwhelmed, to be sure, often beyond 
recovery. Others, as suggested earlier, may 
slip into habits they know to be wrong but 
which, as they find security, they eventually 
come to prize. All, however. except the few 
who may know at once that their decision 
to enter teaching was a wrong one. are candi- 


dates for directed learning. Our problem is 


“Dewey, John. Problems of Men. pp. 11-12. 
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o find some way to give immediate help 
to those who are prepared to initiate their 
own program of learning as they plan and 
teach, to throw out a kind of moral sand 
for those who would readily slip back to the 
safety routine of habit, and to do what we 
can to guide those whose initial mistake was 
to decide upon teaching as a career into ac- 
tivities in which they may take hold of life 
with the satisfaction that accrues when ca- 
pacity and task bear a promising relation one 
to the other. 

What | am suggesting may be impossible 
of achievement. I am sure | would not sug- 
gest it were | part of almost any other con- 
ference. But, here, where the teacher educa- 
tion institutions of a single state have joined 
with the teachers’ association of that state. 
as well as with the Department of Public 
Instruction and other related state-wide int- 
erest, to gain the widest possible involve- 
ment of all whose intelligence may contrib- 
ute to the improvement of teaching, it seems 
best of 
all possible conditions for testing an idea. 


right to do so. Even so, given the 


| may be wide of the mark. Yet one thine 
seems more and more clear to me. The sue- 
cess of the fifth year may be measured event- 
ually by the reflective nature of the period 
which comes between it and the completion 
And, 


quence, another idea emerges with a bit of 


of the four-year program. in conse- 
certainty. A proper five-year program will 
make provision, as you have done, for re- 
sponsible entry into the teaching profession 
before the fifth year of study is started. It 
will not extend the campus program by the 
simple addition of another year. 


Specifically, | would that this 


Conference plan what may be thought of as 


suggest 


“regional opportunities” for those who have 
entered their first year teaching to come 
together, under the direction of appropriate 
individuals in each region, to share their 
concerns, their problems, and their successes. 
| doubt that we can do enough to promot~ 
that wholesome sense of togetherness which 
results when individuals examine their com- 
mon concerns and gain a realizing sense o° 
being a part of an undertaking which others 
obviously value——in this case, the provision 
of the best conditions for the development 
of young people that pooled intelligence can 
devise. | do not have in mind a “credit ac- 
tivity” that will later reduce the required 
hours of the campus program, though | 
would reach for status for these conferences 
by encouraging school boards to pay the 
expense of those who attend. My concern is 
to bring these new teachers together at a 
time when their effort to be articulate about 
their problems as they endeavor to com- 
municate with others who are equally con- 
cerned will pay dividends in the form of a 
of the that direct 
their activities; an assessment of their prac- 


re-examination purposes 


tices in the light of success or failure that 
others report; a widened perspective in con- 


sequence of viewing the specific difficulties 
of a particular class, schoel or community 
in their relationship to their appearance uni- 
versally in other classes, schools or communi- 
ties: and an eagerness to return to the home 
base to try out hypotheses which a coopera- 
tive effort of this sort will surely bring to 
the fore. 

| dare not suggest that my own experience 
convinces me that such a scheme is sure to 
be successful, or to be better than others 
you may have already considered and dis- 
carded. My experience in attempting to 
teach philosophy of education over a con- 
siderable period of years, however, has made 
it clear to me that my students seek guidance 
from ‘philosophy only when they are forced 
to reflect upon the adequacy of what they 
have taken for granted heretofore (on our 
campus this usually means that their need 
arises in the senior year, a year in which 
student teaching occurs and when the day 
of their full employment as teachers begins 
to loom up as in the immediate future). They 
de not sense a need for philosophy, that is, 
a need to think more deeply, more persist- 
ently, about what they do until the doing it- 
self, or the immediate need to do, calls old 
habit or established preference into question. 
In short, they are impelled to think, as we 
often tell them is the case with thinking 
in general, when occasions demand that they 
do so. The new teacher, goodness knows, 
faces the occasions. [ am arguing only that 
a cooperative effort to improve teaching, to 
advance the concept of the master teacher, 
must in some way match the oceasions with 
designed opportunities. 


It is my hunch that such regional oppor- 
tunities for the new teacher to think more 
critically about his activity than he would 
otherwise be able to do should be provided 
in late. autumn and in mid-spring and that 
they should be given dignity and status by 
being thought of as a necessary step to take 


the fifth 


year of study. Would it be too much to suc- 


toward eventual participation in 
gest that each teacher education institution 
in Indiana be given responsibility for a re- 
gion, that each such institution assign the 
conference responsibility to a member of the 
staff, and that each such staff member bring 
io the conference for responsible participa- 
tion along with the new teachers successful 
teachers whose growing edges are always 
showing? If this seems to be an ambitious 
program, let me say that you are already 
engaged in one and should now do nothing 
less than may be required to make it pro- 
gressively more successful. And, if the pro- 
vram, in fact, is impracticable, given the 
conditions of a state which you understand 
as | do not, it may, as you discard it after 
evaluating it, nevertheless be suggestive. Of 
one point | am convinced. The time to start 
the improvement of teaching is when the 
enthusiasm of the person whose work is to 
be improved is high, and this will be within 
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tee 


the first months of his experience. To add 
a fifth year for a teacher who, after three. 
four or five, or seven, eight or nine, years 
of teaching, has worn smooth the bottom of 
the ruts of his habits, may provide attractive 
window dressing for an educational system 
but will do little to produce an improved 
teacher, much less the master teacher. 
This brings me to a point which it is 
difficult to 
able to give it a tangible character. It is no 
accident that so much of our time and energy 


discuss because I may not be 


is devoted to the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. Here is something we can _ take 
hold of, adding to it, withdrawing elements 
or rearranging them. But no curriculum is 
better than those who teach it; and, as we 
have surely come to know, no matter how we 
re-make it, its old form may prevail as what 
is new is filtered through the unchanged 
habits of teachers. Apart from the fact that 
habit is inevitable (there is, of course, no 
inevitability about the development of habits 
which are so fixed that men are reduced to 
mechanisms) we must realize that teaching 
occurs in a total social setting, not merely 
in a classroom, and that what we may call 
“the atmosphere” of this setting has as much 
to do, if not more, with the eventual form 
and quality of education as does the cur- 
riculum. I am not suggesting that we may 
ignore the curriculum problem. I suggest 
only that we kid ourselves when we con- 
sider it alone, ignoring all else that bears 
upon the complex activity which education 
is. 

If we may pursue this matter further, let’s 
see what is suggested for this continuing 
conference this is not the 
final meeting, that my speech has no lethal 
quality). Two things suggest themselves at 
once, the quality of the admistration and 


(I assume that 


the quality of the colleagues with whom the 
new teacher is associated. 

The administrators of this State may be 
the critical factor in determining the suc- 
cess or failure of all the hopes for the im- 
provement of teaching which are represented 
in the work of this Conference. These hopes 
surely involve the recognition that what the 
democratic aspiration now desperately needs 
to sustain it in a world that is almost over- 
come by its anxieties is citizens of an in- 
formed and sensitive intelligence, citizens 
who respect ideas and who respect persons. 
This need sets forth the directing purpose 
for the schools of a democracy and each 
classroom should reflect it, in ways appropri- 
ate to it and to the level of development of 
the students. There is no magic formula that 
will bring this end to pass, of course. There 
is no single method that all may equally 
use. Yet there is a quality in the human 
relationship that is unmistakable when men 
share the belief that each person is entitled 
to respect until, in the shared situation, he 
demonstrates his unwillingness to play the 
game in these terms. And so with the holding 
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of ideas. Then men reject ideas simply be- 
cause they are different, simply because to 
consider them seriously may lead to a need to 
reconstruct certain ideas they presently cher- 
ish, the erosion of democratic life is already 
in process. An idea, too, is entitled to a fair 
test in the give and take of shared thought. 
It is only thus that we may Know whether in 
rejecting one, we are rejecting, in fact, some 
part of our past, some part, perhaps, that 
we had hoped would mark off our future as 
reflecting the glory of free men. I need not 
call your attention specifically to the basical- 
ly irresponsible actions of certain people in 
high places during recent years to illustrate 
my point. 

I believe that this Conference should give 
special attention to this problem, working 
with the administrators of the State in what- 
ever ways will get them to consider the vital 
role they play in bringing the new teacher 
to a stage of security in becoming a contrib- 
utor to the improvement of citizenship 
through the development of persons who are 
equipped with the temper and the techniques 
upon which democratic human relationships 
depend. Teachers, new or old, will make no 
major contribution to this end when the ad- 
ministrators to whom they are responsible 
treat them impersonally, fitting them into a 
smooth running organization, either subtly 
denying them a chance to think about the 
problems of the school system of which they 
are a part or actively discouraging them 
from doing so. There is little likelihood that 
these qualities will be warmly present, as 
they should be, in the classroom, when they 
are not experienced by those we put in 
charge of the classroom. I do not mean, of 
course, that the administrator has to consult 
each teacher on each decision he reaches. 
This caricature of democracy is too often 
inserted in discussion as a way of escaping 
the problem of discovering what it is that 
democracy does mean in a given situation. 
I doubt, indeed, that it is proper to talk 
about the democratic way of life, as if some 
one had laid it out in its varying parts on 
a blueprint that the rest of us could follow. 
My experiences this summer in spending 
many hours in pleasant and fruitful associa- 
tion with a colleague from the University 
of London bears out my hunch on this 
score. His entire pattern of experience-——his 
way of life, if you please—differs radically 
from mine, yet my belief in democracy in 
no way outstrips his. I shall be happy to dis- 
cover before our association ends that mine 
equals his. I doubt not at all, however, that 
the principles here emphasized, respect for 
the individual person and respect for the 
individual idea, may serve us continuously 
as instruments in finding out, situation by 
situation, what it is that our commitment to 
democracy requires of us. 


We should be quite honest with ourselves 


‘at this point. We all know how often it 


occurs that the lively, enthusiasic teacher 


of mid-September is the jaded, disillusioned 
teacher of December. Irwin Edman once said 
that we could not go on teaching, if we were 


to think about our former students too much. 
There is a measure of truth in this sugges- 
ion, about as much as there would be were 
I to add to it, “we could not go on teaching 
students to become teachers.” It has been my 
experience that too many former students 
return to the campus with stories of the ways 
in which they have been told by administra- 
tors and colleagues, sometimes indirectly, 
often brutally, that it was time to put aside 
what they had learned on the campus and 
get down to the practical level of common 
sense. Moreover, | have yet to fail to find 
in every senior class I teach a considerable 
number of students who have already been 
informed by administrators and teachers in 
the field that what they are now learning 
will do them little good when they enter the 
classroom. It is possible to go on teaching 
under these circumstances, however, for one 
reason, if no other—namely, the resistance 
the newly graduated teachers offer when this 
advice is given. They are not ready to admit 
that their own education has been a waste 
of time, even when they are ready to admit 
that the work of the campus has not always 
helped them cope with the problems thev 
confront. Edman is wrong. It is the quiet 
those students, 


now teachers, who fight the odds and, though 


determination of former 
losing a battle here and another there, re- 
turn again and again determined to win 
the next one, that sustains those who teacr 
But to say this in no way removes our need 
to be honest about the situation as it exists. 


The fact that what is said on campus does 
not always work in the field is easily under. 
stood. The campus is not the field. No other 
explanation is needed. You cannot use three 
or four textbooks, when only one is provided. 
You be 


situations that call for discipline, when the 


cannot sweet and reasonable in 


surrounding approach to discipline is to 
accuse and punish whether sure of your facts 
or not. This, in the hope, though the wrong 
individua!s may on occasion be disciplined. 
that to treat them firmly, if not harshly, will 
be good for them in any case. You cannot 
promote student planning in schools wher> 
teachers themselves are not participants in 
planning. You cannot discuss all sides of 
an issue, when the administration lets it be 
known that there is one side of certain issues 
which is never to be talked about, whether 
this issue falls in the area of religion, polli- 
tics, economics, world organization, or sex. 
You cannot use the field trip, when a fixed 
schedule is so valued that deviation is not 
permitted. You cannot put forward 
ideas in staff meetings, when it becomes evi- 


your 


dent that to do so will interrupt the flow of 
business the chairman has planned. But why 
go on? Each member of this Conference is 
quite capable of filling out the picture. 


The campus, of course, cannot prepare for 
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che field in a specific sense, either in a four- 
year program or in a fifth year. This does 
not mean that specific field situations should 
not be examined and brought about. They 
should be. There is no other way to gain 
hypotheses for the control of the situations 
that do in fact later arise. Always, however, 
the future teacher should recognize that hy- 
potheses are being dealt with and always, 
too, he should experience himself as being 
part of a situation in which learning how 
-to deal with hypotheses is of central con- 
cern. When the work of the field is so re- 
flected on campus, there will be no excep- 
tion that what is learned in the one place 
will exactly fit the other. The job of the 
campus is so to teach that the teacher edu- 
cation graduates will be able to engage their 
students in experiences where thinking is 
valued as a normal aspect of carrying on 
life. The new teacher, who is surely not God, 
should not arrive on the job knowing how 
that 
confront him, nor should administrators ex- 


to deal with all situations will later 
pect him to be so prepared. He should ar- 
rive, however, with the confidence that comes 
from having had the opportunity to learn to 
trust his ideas through a process which en- 
couraged him to put ideas forward and to 
put them to the test of a critically shared 
intelligence. This is specific preparation and 
beyond this we can neither go, nor need we 
try. 


There is yet another way in which the cam- 
pus must watch itself, if whatever gap exists 
between it and the field is to be narrowed. 
It is frequently possible on campus, as the 
chance is at hand to think beyond the estab- 
lished practices of the schools, to move to 
the frontiers of thought and plan ways of 
correcting evils which are plainly to be ob- 
served. It is in this way that many of the 
changes in scheol practices have been ad- 
vanced. And this opportunity must never be 
denied those whose spirit and imagination 
leads them to such creative endeavor. With- 
out this opportunity a campus would be little 
more than a factory, putting together intel- 
lectual furniture in journeyman fashion. But 
a danger arises at this point nevertheless. 
We may become so certain on campus of the 
rightness of our ideas that we give the stu- 
with 
that he 
which, at this stage of their development, 


dent experience no others, even when 


we know will teach in situations 
will not welcome these ideas. There is noth- 
ing quite so tragic as the frustration of 
dedicated persons who feel that to acquiesce 
to the demands of a situation as it exists is 
to be disloyal to a teacher who knew so well 
that he was right that he made his students 
feel contemptuous of practices that differed. 
Again, of course, campus and field clash 
wearying 
of the implied criticism of their efforts which 


and administrators and teachers, 
these frustrations suggest, dismiss four years 
of study with a shrug that says, “You can’t 


take it with you when you graduate.” 
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The simple fact is that we have not always 
helped the administrator or the experienced 
teacher play a helpful role in inducting the 
new teacher into the profession. | am argu- 
ing that you try to do so. I think | would 
start first with the adminisrators. They cre- 
ate the atmosphere within which all, new 
teachers and experienced ones, do their work. 
If they come to understand better than they 
now generally do what a critical relation- 
ship they bear to the advancement of good 
teaching in a system, if they come to feel 
themselves to be participating responsibly 
in the improvement of the quality of teach- 
ing in this State as a whole, the success of 
your Conference well be accelerated. And 
one other good will accrue. Finding them- 
selves to be sharing ideas with an alerted 
and responsible profession they will make 
those gains in stature and courage which are 
now needed to hold at arm’s length the limit- 
ing forces in some communities which want 
to thwart educational purposes appropriate 
to a free people in order that their meager 
values may be serve exclusively. 


All that I have tried to suggest in these 
last pages, and more will be discovered by 
the new teacher within the first weeks of 
his teaching. It is at this time that he will 
need help, help that continues his pattern of 
being a student of his problems, not the heln 
that leads him to skirt his problems by of- 
fering his formulae about which he need 
not think. If I am right in my analyses, then 
I return to the suggestion of creating region- 
al opportunities for the sharing of thoucht 
about improving what each new teacher has 
to do in any case. We gain insight— indeed. 
we are educated—as the experience we are 
having undergoes reconstruction as we re 
flect upon it and discover meanings within 
it that were heretofore not in evidence. Thus 
we may say of education, as Archibald Mae- 
Leish said of democracy, that “it is a thing 
a doing, never a thing done.” If this Con- 
ference can create a condition which makes 
this spirit within the 
schools of this State, then the fifth year it- 
self will he affected. It will be 


make good by students (the returning teach- 


emerge universally 


asked to 


ers) who know what it is to have their intel- 
livence challenged because they have been 
involved in challenging the intelligence of 
others. 


To all of this I would add one other su~- 
eestion. T would want the staff representative 
of each teacher education institution. to 
whom the responsibility for creating the re- 
“ional opportunities for growth will have 
heen assigned, to serve as a guide to fifth 
“ear participation for the new teachers enter- 
ine his recion. Not all new teachers should 
stert the fifth vear at the same time. and 
this quite apart from their personal oppor- 
unity to do so. Some should be ureed to take 
ve advanced study quickly, others to wait: 
should 


some be encouraged to diz hard 


within a field of knowledge, others to make 
a special study of the basic factors bearin=z 
upon child growth and development; some 
may need to know what restrictions are 
placed upon public schools by our historic 
separation of church and state, others may 
need to become acquainted with the criti- 
cisms of those who insist that Johnny has 
not learned to read. All will be feeling their 
way toward the next steps they should take. 
The regional staff person could help them 
think their way into a program of maximum 
benefit to them as he locates the directions 
of their growing. What he suggested would 
have to be adjusted to the requirements of 
the particular campus to which the teacher 
returned for advanced work. He could not 
substitute for local advisor. He could help 
the latter immeasureably, however. 


| am very conscious at this point of having 
asked you to give your attention in this 
Conference to matters which may seem to be 
somewhat removed from the center of your 
interest. | am conscious, also, of dealing with 
that do 
readily to proof. Yet I am naive enough, or 


come matters not lend themselves 
possess sufficient temerity, to suggest that 
these are matters you must think upon if 
vou want this Conference to get beyond 
repetitive discussion of curriculum arrange- 
ments. What | have proposed warrants con- 
sideration as hypothesis only, as a way of 
catching up young people as they are ready 
to learn and so helping them use all of the 
experience they are having as grist for their 
intellectual mills that they will be impatient 
to translate this experience into operating 
terms for their own classrooms. Democracy 
needs the enthusiasm of those whose dedi- 
cation rests upon a deepened insight into 
the basic principles upon which the demo- 
cratic aspiration feeds, the conjoint sharing 
of common concerns, a sharing characterized 
by the humaneness that emerges when re- 
spect is given both persons and ideas. It is 
my hunch that within what I have suggested 
there lies the possibility of creating both 
the enthusiasm and its ground. 


If | seem to have gone beyond your prob- 
lem in some way, to have by-passed its earth- 
iness, let me say that my effort has been to 
tackle it its most significant 
meaning. John Dewey once said that, “Those 
who received education are those who give 
it: habits 


where it has 


already engendered deeply in- 
fluence its course. It is as if no one could 
be educated in the full sense until evervone 
is developed bevond the reach of prejudice. 
stupidity and apathy.” And to this he added, 
“There is no possibility of complete escape 
from this circle. Education returns upon it- 
self in such a multitude of ways as to render 
out of the question any short cut solution. 
It is a matter of accelerating momemtum in 
the right direction, and of increasing the ef- 
fective energy of the factors that make for 


| | 


removing obstacles.’ This sums up my exact 
purpose, not to escape a circle from which 
no escape is possible, but to find ways, work- 
ing within it, to keep it in a constant process 


“Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 315-316. 


of reshaping as, thinking together, we be- 
come steadily more intelligent about giving 
direction to those into whose hands the teach- 
ing function in this society falls. We shall 
need to be patient. And we can be, since 
there is reason to be hopeful. 


Reports Study Groups 


Group 
Science 


PLRPOSE. Objectives of the science group 
were twofold: 

(1) To consider general principles which 
should govern the fifth year program and 
action that would be required to promote 
application of the principles. 

(2) To consider and make recommend- 
ations concerning the content of the fifth 
year program for science teachers. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group of 16 members 
were all from Indiana. Four were science 
teachers and ore was a vocational agriculture 
and science teacher at the secondary level. 
The others were professors, deans, or super- 
visors of teachers in colleges and universities. 


PROCEDURE. The leader introduced the 
members of the group and then reviewed 
the summary of the previous conferences. 
Controversial concepts were taken up in de- 
tail with all members participating. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. General principles which were to be 
presented to the conference at large were 
discussed. The following outline contains 
these recommendations: 


I. What principles should govern a good 
fifth year program in teacher education? 

1. The fifth year should be a balanced 
program including work in general educa- 
tion, field of specialization, and professional 
education, with emphasis in this order. 

2. It is strongly recommended that the 
fifth year program not be completed be- 
fore the student has had on-the-job pract- 
ical experience. 


3. Flexibility should be permitted in plan- 


“ning the program. This means flexibility 


for the institution to organize its own pro- 
gram and flexibility to plan a specific pro- 
gram for an individual student. (For ex- 
ample, it may be desirable for an individual 
student to include more supervised practice 
at the graduate level.) 

4. Flexibility does not mean lack of 
planning. All programs for fifth year should 
be carefully planned under guidance of com- 
petent faculty advisers at a teacher training 
institution. 


5. Each institution should establish a 
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faculty committee with broad representation 
from various schools and departments to 
determine policies regarding the fifth year 
program. 

6. The planned fifth year program for an 
individual student should be related to 

(a) his previous 4 years of education 

(bh) his personal needs as determined 
from practical field experience. 


Il. What do these general principies mean 
in terms of the actual program? 

1. Each department in a teacher training 
institution must accept responsibility for 
helping meet the needs of the fifth year stu- 
dent. They must offer courses needed for 
advanced preparation in each special area. 

2. A person who has successfully complet- 
ed his 


should be granted a masters degree. 


planned and balanced program 

3. Courses should be available without 
prerequisite for persons needing them to 
balance and broaden their planned program. 

1. Schoo! systems should offer opportun- 
ity for recognition and compensation to 
encourage each teacher to continue and 
advance as a teacher in his speciality. 

Considerab!e discussion centered around 
the question as to whether or not a masters 
degree should be required for a permanent 
license, which is the present policy of the 
state licensing commission. Despite some 
varation in opinion the majority favored the 
requirement set out in Bulletin 192 that of 
a masters degree “or its equivalent.” 

This should not be taken as a firm and 
clear-cut position. Many factors need detailed 
discussion. 

(a) Should there be a distinction between 
elementary and high school teachers? 

(b) What about admission requirements 
at various institutions? 

(ec) How to take care of the student with 
poor academic record? 

(d) How soon can institutions change 
patterns and provide new courses? 

B. Specific problems of the fifth vear for 
the science teacher were considered. The 
following broad statements were avreed 
upon: 

Recommendations for Content of Fifth 
Year in Science 
Klementary School Teacher 

Basic Premise: The time to awaken in- 
terest of pupils in science is in the elemen- 
tary grades. Failure to do so has no doubt 


lost many potential scientists for the pre 
fession. 


Comments: 

1. “Integrated” ‘courses needed—not survey 
type. 

2. Emphasis must be placed on the labor- 
atory, or experimental approach, project 
methods, field trips, and use of community 
resourses. 

3. Employ in colleges “master elementary 
teachers” under college staff direction in 
summer to help guide and advise new tea- 
chers—the “fifth year” teachers. 

1. Methods can best be taught through 
the subject matter. 

5. Need courses to “bring teacher up to 


ee 


date. 


Recommendations: 

Before completing the “fifth year” it is 
strongly recommended that the teacher's 
program have included: 

|. An integrated course in modern basic 
concepts in science—-to broaden understand- 
ing and to bring student “up to date.” 

ll. Training in laboratory or experimental! 
techinques on a broad basis for demonstra- 
ting scientific principles with simple ma- 
terials, home-made equipment, tools avail- 
able in the community, or materials from 
field trips. 

(Extent to which an individual would 
need above in the “fifth year” would depend 
on his previous training. practical exper- 
ience, or independent study. ) 


Secondary School Teacher 

Comments: 

l. The secondary school science teacher 
almost always teaches more than one science 
or ,other subjects. Broad training is neces- 
sary. 

2. Flexibility for an individual’s program 
is strongly recommended but in general at 
least one-half of the fifth vear should be in 


the field of specialization—in science. 


Recommendations: 

|. Three areas of science training or exper- 
ience should be adequately covered before 
completion of fifth year: 

A. An integrated (not survey) course in 
modern and basic concepts of science, cut- 
ting across traditional scientific boundaries. 

Bb. Advanced training in laboratory work 

for demonstrations, illustrations, experi- 
ments. This would be the teaching of meth- 
ods through subject matter. 

C. Advanced work in one science of 
special interest to “fifth year” teacher. 


ll. During the “fifth year” the student 
should have opportunity to develop further 
his understanding of the social and psycho- 
logical aspects of education, through ad- 
vanced work not duplicating his previous 
training. 


lll. The balance of the “fifth year” pro- 
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zrams should be entirely flexible. It should 
provide opportunity for the student to 
broaden his cultural background through 
general education courses and to meet any 


requirements of the institution. 


Group Il 


Mathematics 
PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the mathematics group was 
to determine the most important principles 
which should govern a good fifth year pro- 
vram and to translate these into an actual 
program which would have as its objective 
the development of a master teacher of se- 
condary mathematics. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The group was composed of professors of 
mathematics on the college level, instructors 
of mathematics on the secondary level, a pro- 
fessor of professional education, a chair- 
man of a college mathematics department, 
the president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, graduate assis- 
tants in mathematics, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, and a member of the 
Teacher Certification and Licensing Com. 


mission. 


PROCEDURE. 

The controversial concepts concerning the 
fifth year in teacher education suggested by 
the steering committee were used as a basis 
for discussion in the beginning. From this 
the group moved into an extensive discussion 
of the principles which should underly the 
fifth year program and how these principles 
shou'd be put into practice. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

The mathematics group recommends the 
following principles: 

1. The fifth year program should be broad 
and flexible enough to meet the needs of 
particular students with few specific course 
requirements in either professional education 
or subject matter areas. 

2. The teacher should be encouraged to 
acquire at least one full year of teaching 
experience before entering upon the fifth 
year program; the college or university may 
prescribe a definite amount of experience 
for specific courses such as seminars in the 
teaching of mathematics. 

3. The fifth year program should culminate 
in an advanced degree so as to provide for 
definite continuity and meet specific ob- 
jectives. The title of the degree will depend 
on the college or university offering the pro- 
gram. This degree could appropriately be 
called the Master of Mathematics Education. 

4. A thesis or research project should be 
optional in the fifth year in mathematics. 

5. It is recommended that the Teacher 
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Certification and Licensing Commission 
make no specific requirements as to courses 
but rather give maximum and/or minimum 
percentages of the total program in each 
broad area of training. 


SUMMARY. 

We have outlined a fifth year program for 
the development of a master teacher in 
mathematics. It does not necessarily follow 
that their program would be desirable for 
other subject matter areas. Because of the 
constantly increasing use of mathematics in 
all fields of endeavor and the ever-expanding 
mathematical frontiers, the teacher of math- 
ematics must have a broad but clear under- 
standing of the many facets of the subject. 
For this reason, we believe it imperative to 
wnake the following recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. It is recommended that for a perma- 
nent certificate in mathematics that: 

1. At least 50 per cent of the work be in 
subject matter (this also includes seminars 
in subject matter, subject matter labora- 
tories, etc.) 

2. Not more than 25 per cent of the work 
be done in professional courses in education. 
(Psychology, Measurment, Guidance, Curric- 
ulum, Philosophy, School and Community, 
Theory of Classroom Management, History. 
and Philosophy of Education.) 

3. The remainder be in general education, 
related subject matter, or in the major sub 
ject area. 

B. It is recommended that a permanent cer- 
tificate to teach mathematics should not be 
issued unless the teacher receiving the certi- 
ficate has fulfilled the distribution outlined 
in recommendation A above. 

C. It is recommended that professional 
organizations, teacher education institutions, 
and administrators investigate the possibi- 
lity of an in-service seminar for teachers 
during the first year of training. 

D. The group goes on record as supporting 
the recommendations and conclusions of the 
previous conferences on the Fifth year in 
Teacher Education. We feel that the above 
moves more specifically into the area of 
mathematics and attempts to put into action 
previous recommendations. 


Group Ill 
The Language Arts 


PURPOSE. The two-fold purpose of the 


language arts group was to consider the 
general principles which should govern a 
cood fifth year program in teacher education 
and to make specific recommendations in 


the field of the language arts. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group included nine- 
teen members, many of whom attended all 
sessions. In addition, eleven members of a 
graduate course in English attended one 


session. The group was composed of one 
elementary teacher, three junior high schoo! 
teachers, one high school teacher, a high 
school librarian, an elementary school prin- 
cipal, two heads of college English depart- 
ments, a professor of education, one head of 
a speech department, an assistant professor 
of English, two professors of English, an as- 
sistant professor of English and journalism, 
an assistant professor of education, an in- 
structor in a speech department, and a grad- 
uate assistant in English. 


PROCEDURE. The group meetings were 
devoted to consideration ef the general prin- 
ciples which should govern a good fifth year 
program in teacher education and the formu- 
lation of specific recommendations for the 
language arts. A sub-committee worked out 
some general principles for the consideration 
of the whole group. 


SUMMARY. The following general prin- 
ciples that should govern a good fifth year 
program in teacher education came from the 
group: 

l. The fifth year program should have 
goals and pattern, but there should be flexi- 


bility within the pattern and counseling to 


meet the individual needs of the teacher. 

2. The fifth year should culminate in a 
master’s degree. 

3. It was the consensus of opinion that 
teaching experiences should be required of 
individuals entering the fifth year program. 

1. The fifth year should provide a_ bal- 
anced program including work in general 
education, professional education and the 
field of specialization. 

5. In the fifth year program the needs of 
the teacher should supersede the traditional 
requirements of the master’s degree and de- 
partmental requirements. 

6. The programs for the elementary and 
secondary teachers should be articulated. 

7. Tests and records of strengths and in- 
adequacies made by the teacher himself and 
his superiors in his school system should 
be considered by the counsellor in making 
recommendations for the individual program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The six specific 
recommendations made by the language arts 
group were: 

1. state-wide committee from teacher- 
training institutions should be set up to coun- 
sel and advise the licensing commission and 
the graduate schools concerned with teacher 
education. 

2. Representatives of the graduate councils 
of the teacher-training institutions of the 
state should meet to consider the graduate 
offerings in the light of teacher needs. 

3. Language Arts experiences should be 
provided for all teachers regardless of sub- 
ect matter specialty or level. Teacher-train- 


ing institutions should create courses in 


reading, writing, speaking and listening for 


@ which they do not demand prerequisites but 
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which are definitely on a graduate level. 
Courses counted for credit toward the mas- 
ters degree should be given on the gradu- 
ate level. Departments should offer courses 
on the graduate level whenever possible 
without prerequisites for elementary teachers 
and non-majors. Although some special 
courses for these students may be desirable. 
we believe that such students can and should 
take courses with majors in the subject mat- 
ter field. 

4. In planning the fifth year greater cog- 
be taken of 
findings in the area of the language arts 
made by individuals and such groups as the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

5. In planning the fifth year in the field 


of the language arts, courses dealing with 


nizance should the research 


the problems of developmental reading, mass 
media, creative writing, children’s literature. 
adolescent literature, dramatics and the like 
should be offered in addition to those courses 
usually offered by those departments con- 
cerned with the language arts. 

6. To further a continued interest in pro- 
fessional advancement the graduate schools 
should acquaint their students with the pro- 
fessional organizations and publications in 
their field and urge their affiliation. 


Group IV 


Social Science 


PURPOSE. The purposes of the group 
were to review the Social Science report of 
the Third Conference on the Fifth year in 
1954: and to aid in formulating principles 
of policy for a fifth year in keeping with 
the four points in the report of Dr. Batcheld- 
er as stated during the first day of the con- 
ference. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group was made up 


of twenty-two persons including teachers 
of the social sciences at the high school. 
college, and university levels; college admin- 
istrators and registrars; teachers in educa- 
tion departments in college, university, and 
the teachers colleges; and a vice-president of 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach. 


ers, 


PROCEDURE. The chairman made the 
individuals of the group acquainted with 
each other at the first meeting. He then pro- 
posed several plans for proceeding with the 
discussion. After a preliminary review of the 
work of the Social Studies Section of 1954, 
it was agreed that each should study the 
report carefully, raise questions, and decide 
whether the 1954 report stated the basic 
concepts of the social science group in re- 
gard to the fifth year. 

At the second meeting of the group there 
was some further discussion of the 1954 pro- 
posals. This resulted in the acceptance of 
the fundamental issues in the report of 1954. 
to the four 


Attention was then directed 
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points concerning basic policies for the fifth 
year as suggested by Dr. Batchelder’s report 
at the opening session. 


SUMMARY. 
Policy: 

1. That the licensing Commission specify 
the master’s degree for the conversion of the 
first class license to a permanent license. 

2. Institutions should offer several differ- 
ent avenues for attaining the master’s degree. 

3. That patterns for the degree be deter- 
mined by the degree—-granting institutions 
subject to, for the purposes of certification, 
the approval of the licensing authority. 

4. That the content of any master’s degree 
be aimed at the continuing professional! 
growth of the superior teacher with emphasis 
upon his teaching areas. 

Further study in the teaching areas should 


Proposed Statements of 


be of such quality as to increase the depth 
of the teacher's insight in his specialty and 
should help him to integrate this insight 
with those of related areas. 

Further study in professional education 
should deal particularly with fundamental 
concepts and problems of educational theors 
and practice; it should require teachers to 
consider critically the origins and present 
nature of the choices and issues confronting 
democratic people. 

In the light of these statements of policy. 
we feel that the fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the administrative certificate is in 
itself inappropriate preparation for a master 
teacher. 

5. That the state teacher training and li- 
censing commission appoint representatives 
of the teacher-education institutions of Indi- 
ana to serve as a continuing advisory com- 
mittee to the commission on the fifth vear in 
teacher-education. 

6. That the fifth year program should be 
conceived with the need of the experienced 
teacher in mind. (At least one year of ex- 
perience. ) 


REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE 


MASTER’S DEGREE 


1. It is totally unrealistic to assume that 
the teacher will systematically pursue an 
improvement program without appropriate 
terminal recognition as evidence by a degree. 

2. We have taken the position in our re- 
port that the plan of the master’s degree 
should be determined by the several teacher- 
education institutions. If an equivalency is 
recognized, the tendency will be for the state 
licensing commission to outline the ‘content 
of this work; and thus circumscribe the re- 
sponsibility of teacher-education institutions 
to plan progressively improved programs of 
teacher education. 

3. The requirements of the master’s degree 
offers an effective way of selecting master 
teachers for the profession. Only those teach- 
ers who can meet the quality of the master’s 
teacher's degree should be retained in the 
profession. 


Group V 
Practical Arts 


PURPOSE. To study the previous report 
on requirements for fifth year training in 
the practical arts and make further recom- 
mendations. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group was composed 
ci twenty persons including 
practical arts at the high school, college and 
university levels; college administrators and 


teachers of 


registrars; graduate students; school admin- 
istrators; professors of education and a 
representative of the Indiana School Board 
Association. 


PROCEDURE. The group took a hurried 
look through the “Analysis of Outcomes of 
the Conference on the Fifth Year of Teacher 
Education” as prepared by Dr. Batchelder 
and acceepted them. It then proceeded with 
a discussion of the “Controversial Concepts 
cencerning ihe Fifth Year in Teacher Edu- 
cation.” 

The principles and policies which should 
govern a good fifth year program in teacher 
education in Indiana were drawn up. 


SUMMARY. There is a great difference 
in the back ground of teachers. The fifth 
year must take them from where they are 
and meet their needs. Vocational agriculture 
covers a very wide field. It is a father, son, 
and teacher relationship. Even though it is 
a broad field the standards should be held 
high. We must go back to the individual 
needs of the teacher and we must know 
what he is going to teach. 

The teacher education program must be a 
continuous fourth year plus the fifth year 
and it must be kept flexible. The teacher 
knows best his needs and should have a ma- 
jor part in the choice of how these needs 
are met. Teachers know some of their weak- 
nesses and needs, but it is going to take 
counseling to bring out the weaknesses of 
the teacher. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


should govern fifth vear program in teacher 


Principles which 


education. 
1. Since the total preparatory program in 
should 


education, professional education, and spe- 


teacher education embody genera! 
cialized education, the current trend toward 
specialization at the fifth-year level seems 
justifiable and will probably continue. 

2. A good fifth year program should be 
tailored to meet the needs of the individual 
as determined cooperatively: 

a. by his needs as he interprets them. 

b. by his needs as interpreted by those 
who supervise his work. 

c. by his graduate counselor as he inter- 
prets them. 

It is agreed that the teacher's expression of 
his needs must be given recognition. A dis- 
tinction between expressed needs and mere 
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desires of the teacher is necessary. Any fifth 
year program tailored to individual needs 
will be successful only to the extent that 
the individual can be helped to see his real 
needs. The importance of 4 strong counsel- 
ing program cannot be over-emphasized. 

3. It is recognized that each area in prac- 
tical arts education makes significant con- 
tributions to the general education of the 
learner. 

We accept, as necessary, preparation in 
the teaching area, professional education, 
and general education as component parts 
of teacher education. However because of the 
varied preparation that teachers at the fifth- 
year would 
impractical to designate a proportionate 
amount for each area, The fifth year might 


level will present, it seem 


well include some preparation in the three 
areas designated, but the amounts in each 
would be determined through analysis of 
need rather than thorough arbitrary require- 
ments. 

4. The State Teachers Training and Li- 
censing Commission should recognize a plan- 
ned fifth year program of teacher improve- 
ment at the graduate level as a basis for 
permanent certification and the fifth year 
salary incremeots 

5. The fifth year should include (Sug- 
gested hours): 

a. Professionalized subject matter in his 
field of teaching. (8 Quarter hours or 6 
Semester hours) 

b. Professionalized education directed to- 
ward the mastery of both the art and science 
of teaching. (8 Quarter hours or 6 Semester 
hours) 

c. Directed determined in the 
light of the students undergraduate back- 
ground and his present discernible and like- 
ly needs. (32 Quarter hours or 18 Semester 
hours) 


electives 


Those who have met merely the mini- 
mum subject requirements in undergraduate 
work should be required to take at least 
50 percent of his work in his major field. 

6. It is strongly recommended that all 
students should secure teaching experience 
before completing the fifth year of teacher 
education. 


Group VI 
Fine Arts 


PURPOSE. The purpose of the group was 
to review the work of the previous confer- 
ence and to submit recommendations for a 
fifth year program in the field of fine arts. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group was composed 
of fourteen individuals. These persons were 
teachers of music and art in the elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and colleges and 
universities of the state of Indiana. There 
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was one professor of education in the group. 


PROCEDURE. Group discussion tech- 


niques were used. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The ten specific 
recommendations made by the fine arts group 
were: 

l. The fifth year im Teacher Education in 
Indiana should enable the teacher to broaden 
and increase his knowledge in his teaching 
field(e). 

2. It should not require that he increase 
in number his teaching areas. 

3. It should give him the opportunity to 
broaden his cultural background in areas 
other than his teaching field(s). To this 
end all departments or colleges should pro- 
vide for him adult courses of graduate cali- 
ber with, however, prerequities. 

4. Research, problem solving, creative 
work, and recreative work should be en- 
couraged in the fifth year and are of value 
especially to the teacher of fine arts. 

5. The use of the graduate practicum in 
the teacher's subject matter area is of prim- 
ary value in his fifth year. It might well be 
required. 

6. On-the-job experience is essential to 
the fifth year. A minimum of one year of 
teaching experience should give added mean- 
ing to study and might well be required 
prior to completion of the work of the fifth 
year. 

7. The program for the fifth year should 
be quite flexible, but this does not rule out 
the necessity for a non-rigid frame(s) to be 
created by the school or the department. 

8. The felt needs of the career teacher 
should receive initial and continued consid- 
eration by student and counselor when plan- 
ning the fifth year. The dignity of the stu- 
dent and his expressed needs are primary. 

9. The fifth year student deserves the best 
counseling aid possible in determining the 
weaker regions of his teaching competencies. 

10. The fifth year should lead to a masters 
degree without stigma. 


Group VIl 
Foreign Languages 


PURPOSE. The foreign language group 
considered its purpose to be, primarily, ‘to 
carry on the work of the preceding confer- 
ence and to relate its conclusions as spe- 
cifically as possible to some of the general 
problems confronting all teaching areas at 
the graduate level. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group was composed 
of one high school principal, two high school 
teachers of Latin, one professor of Classical 
Languages, and one professor of Romance 
Languages. 


PROCEDURE. We reviewed carefully the 
findings and recommendations of the previ- 


ous conferences. Since it was found that we 
were in general agreement about most of 
the earlier recommendations from the foreign 
language groups, we felt that it would be 
most profitable for us to consider the rela- 
tionship of our problems to those of the oth- 
er groups, particularly in regard to those 
matters about which there still seemed to 
be considerable disagreement as indicated 
in Dean Batchelder’s report. 


SUMMARY. It seemed to the group that 
one area in which the foreign language 
teacher's problems most clearly coincide with 
those of teachers of other areas is in the 
matter of providing a graduate program 
which will be sufficiently varied and flex- 
ible to meet the needs of the individual 
teacher and which will at the same time meet 
certification requirements for a permanent 
license. It was the unanimous opinion of the 
group that the solution of this problem 
hinged to a great extent upon the question 
of whether or not a satisfactory fifth year 
program must necessarily involve meeting 
requirements for a master’s degree. 


As we began to list the needs of teachers 
seeking additional training in foreign lan- 
guages, we soon realized that many of these 
needs were for types of courses that would 
not be recognized as graduate work by most 
reputable graduate institutions: e.g. “refresh- 
er” courses in conversation, in grammar and 
composition; instruction in the use of audio- 
visual aids and other teaching devices; ele- 
mentary courses that might form part of a 
summer travel program in a foreign country, 
etc. We were also concerned for the growing 
need for teachers of foreign language in the 
elementary grades, realizing that this would 
require the adaption of the foreign language 
knowledge of many of the present elementary 
teachers to the classroom needs at the ele- 
mentary level. Much of this knowledge, while 
it might be made adequate for the limited 
use to which it would be put at the elemen- 
tary level, is far from adequate to serve as 
the basis for graduate study leading to an 
advanced degree in foreign languages. 


For this reason, it seemed to members of 
our group that any adequate fifth year pro- 
gram, if it were to be sufficiently flexible 
and varied to meet the needs of a// foreign 
language teachers, must, as a basis for teach- 
er certification, be divorced from the neces- 
sity of obtaining a master’s degree. We be- 
lieve that if the master’s degree is to be 
maintained as a truly “advanced” degree. 
then we should not confuse the require- 
ments for advanced study with the diversi- 
fied needs of the classroom teacher for addi- 
tional specialized training to supplement 
his or her present knowledge. We would em- 
phasize our conviction that the satisfaction 
of these, as a basis for teacher certification, 
is equally as important as advanced study 
leading to a master’s degree, but that to 
confuse these two objectives would ultimate- 
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ly destroy all validity of the master’s degree 
as an advanced academic degree. 

As we began to see more clearly our own 
problems in this 
whether or not a masters degree should be 


relation to question of 
required of all classroom teachers (we were 


concerned primarily with the classroom 


teacher, as we felt that the master’s degree 


requirement for administrative licenses was 
probably open to no serious objection.), we 
asked ourselves whether these problems were 
peculiar to foreign language teachers. It 
seemed to the members of our group that 
quite the contrary is true; viz., teachers in 
nearly every area have individual needs aris- 
ing for additional study and training to 
round out their previous training, but these 
needs are often for elementary courses in 
allied or other fields. Many examples were 
presented, but a few will serve as illustra- 
A music teacher often needs to learn 


instrument; a band 


tions, 
to play an additional 
teacher needs instruction in baton-twirling 
and marching techniques or in re-stringing 
of musical instruments. Elementary teachers 
need and desire subject-matter courses at 
the sophomore or junior level in, for exam- 
ple, mathematics, history or the sciences. Sec- 
ondary teachers will often need additional 
work in their restricted area or for preparing 
an additional teaching field. In view of 
these facts, the needs of foreign language 
teachers in this matter, therefore, did not 
seem to be essentially different from those 
of teachers of other fields. 

As there has been much disagreement con- 
cerning this question of requiring a master’s 
degree for permanent certification, this group 
examined various objections that might be 
raised to our position in this matter. What 
harm might result if a non-degree fifth year 
program were also recognized as a valid 
basis for teacher certification? 

Such objections as “the lowering of stan- 
dards” for teachers, the loss of “prestiege”, 
etc., which are sometimes raised, seem to the 
group not to be valid. We did not feel that 
it is “lowering standards”, when judged in 
the light of effective teaching, to try to meet 
the individual needs of the classroom teacher 
in his particular job. In this connection, the 
group felt that it should be pointed out that 
undergraduate courses are not of inferior 
quality to graduate courses, and that an 
undergraduate course pertinently related to 
a particular teacher’s needs may very well 
result in a higher standard of teaching than 
an unrelated graduate course that is academ- 
ically on a “higher” level. The group further 
believes that there is a growing realization 
that, in the past, too much importance has 
been attached to purely formal labels, such 
as degrees, and too little attention to the 
actual value of studies pursued. 

The most serious danger, in the opinion 
of the group, which a non-degree program 
might encounter is that there might result 
in a hodge-podge of unrelated courses. We 
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would recommend therefore that such a pro- 
gram be implemented with an adequate ad- 
vising system at the graduate level. It would 
also require some sort of control and evalu- 
ation, leading to a certificate of professional 
training as a basis for recommendation for 
the granting of a permanent license. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The group agreed upon the following re- 
commendations: 

1. That the scope of the fifth year pro- 
gram be broad enough to include a wide 
range of objectives, including the present 
Masters degree programs as well as courses 
specifically related to the professional and 
academic needs of the individual teacher, 
which might or might culminate in a masters 
degree. 

2. That all possible safeguards be used to 
maintain a high quality of work in the fifth 
year program. 

3. That articles 1, 3, and 10 of the Dr. 
Batchelder’s report 
special emphasis in a statement of principles. 
The group also wishes to recommend that 
Articles 4, 5, and 6 be condensed and incor- 
porated into a single general principle that 
a fifth year program should provide oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to consider the pro- 
blems of teaching in relationship to such 
things as, a democratic society, to world pro- 
blems, to the needs of the individual child, 
to theories of education, etc., se as to enable 
him to formulate his own philosophy of ed- 


(first page) be given 


ucation. 

4. The group feels that these principles 
would naturally be represented in a well bal- 
anced program, covering not just the fifth 
year, but all five years, and would include 
the three main elements of: general educa- 
tion, field of specialization, and professional 
education. In the fifth year there should be 
sufficient flexibility, however, to allow for a 
high degree of concentration in the field of 
specialization. We believe this to be parti- 
cularly true in the field of foreign languages 
where adequate mastery of the language re- 
quires a high degree of concentration in the 


subject matter area. 


Group VIII 
Physical Education 


PURPOSE. The physical education group 
endeavor to review the work of the pre- 
study groups by interpreting their 
findings and recommendations in the light 
of the understandings of the present com- 
mittee and setting forth general guiding prin- 
ciples relative to the fifth year program. 


vious 


MEMBERSHIP. The group was made up 
of two women, one a student and one a 
teacher of physical education in a teacher 
education institution. Two other members 
were from institutions offering advanced de- 
grees in physical education on the graduate 


level. Another who attended part time was 
a college coach. Several were high school 
teachers with less than five years of exper- 
ience. The other members of the group were 
students. In all there were fourteen members. 


PROCEDURE. The 


group endeavored to 


physical education 
identify the unique 
problems relative to its area. And also to 
accept the suggested topics set forth by the 
steering committee. 


SUMMARY. The following problems were 
discussed: 

1. What is the fifth year of teacher edu- 
cation ? 

The discussion centered around the reasons 
for and the competencies expected at the 
end of the fifth year. 

The group understood that the fifth year 
program was designed to bring about better 
teachers rather than administrators. 

2. What are some general guiding prin- 
ciples relative to the fifth year program? 

After reviewing the work of previous com- 
mittees the following principles were ac- 
cepted: 

a. The fifth year program should be char- 
acterized by flexibility to such a degree that 
provision for meeting the needs of individ- 
uals, as determined by various means, in- 
cluding the suggestions of the student, should 
be included. 

b. The fifth year program should provide 
a score of common understandings. Knowl- 
edges and skills which will make for effic- 
ient teachers. This core would apply to all 
teachers, regardless of level on subject mat- 
ter area. 

c. Experience should precede and accom- 
pany the fifth year. 

d. The primary emphasis on research in 
the fifth year program should be toward 
understanding and utilization of research. 

e. The fifth year should culminate in a 
recognized degree and for want of a better 
term be called a Masters Degree. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. These recommen- 
dations are, to a large extent, the same or 
modification of those, made by the Physical 
Education Group of the 1954 Conference. 
The others represent, in the main, the con- 
census of group thinking when the problem 
was discussed. The recommendations follow: 

|. The graduate fifth year should require 
a minimum of 30 semester hours. 

2. There is a need for 
general education on the part of teachers 


more liberal or 
in physical education. 

3. Undergraduate deficiencies in a major 
field are to be made up in addition to grad- 
uate requirements. 

4. Greater emphasis is needed upon guid- 
ance service in determining objectively the 
fifth-year course needs in addition to ex- 
pressed needs of the teachers. 

5. The fifth year should be tailored more 
to suit the unique needs of each teacher. 

6. Student advising should be accomp- 
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lished by competent counselors in the stu- 
dents area of specialization. 

7. More adequate records, tests, and re- 
quests from sehools and employers are es- 
sential to this process and should be avail- 
able in advance of guidance. 

8. There might be more concern in de- 
termining the extent to which the fifth year 
should serve the citizenship, cultural, mas- 
ter teaching, scholarship, administration, and 
research objectives. 

9. Experience should precede and accom- 
pany graduate education. 

10. Graduate courses must be taken in 
institutions accredited for graduate work in 
the respective field. 

11. State departments should be more con- 
cerned with the standards of institutions of.- 
fering work in teacher education. 

12. The course should include both health 
and physical education to conform to the 
similar comprehensive area. 

13. Graduate faculty should have adequate 
education. 

14. Extra-class duties of graduate faculty 
should be considered. 

15. A committee be formed from profes- 
sional persons in institutions offering grad- 
uate courses in this area to study curriculum 
and other problems of the fifth year program 
for the purpose of making recommendations 
to the Division of Teacher Training and 
Licensing of the Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Group IX 


Elementary Grades 


PURPOSE. The purpose of the elementary 
group was to discuss the needs of teachers 
for a fifth year in teacher education and to 
suggest policies and procedures by which 


colleges and universities may meet these 
needs. 


MEMBERSHIP. The group was composed of 
eight elementary teachers, one elementary 
principal, one elementary and junior high 
school principal, one graduate student, one 
librarian, three directors of teacher educa- 
tion and one head of the education depart- 
ment, five in departments of education, three 
teachers of special education, one coordina- 
tor of graduate students, one student advisor, 
one registrar and student advisor, one college 
dean, one college supervisor, the state PTA 
president, the director of certification, two 
members of teacher training and licensing 
commission, and one director of elementary 
education. 


PROCEDURE. The sessions started with 
discussions by the entire group and reports 
from members of state commisssions and 
committees. This group divided into three 
smaller groups with leaders and recorders 
for discussions of specific topics. The entire 
group met for reports from the smaller 
groups and further discussions. 

These two problems seem to include the 
detailed discussion: 

1. The development of a list of principles 
applicable to the program of preparation of 
elementary teachers. 

The following principles were accepted by 
the group: 

Basic Principles Underlying the Five-year 
Program for the Education of Elementary 
Teachers. 

1. The program should be flexible enough 
to provide for the needs of the individual 
student; but there should be a framework 
within which the program should be organ- 
ized. 

2. The program should develop those com- 
petencies that are considered essential to the 
teacher to enable her to be a superior pro- 
fessional worker. 


Conference Summary 


WALTER COOK 


| have found this to be a very stimulating 
and well-organized conference and you seem 
to have “pin-pointed” your job well. All of 
you were very much on the ball and each 
group was making progress. 

Since this is to be your last such confer- 
ence it is probably important to solve the 
problem now and for ali time to come. | 
would suggest that steps be taken, probably 
by the state Teachers Training and Licens- 
ing Commission, to bring together from time 
to time those concerned with the problems 
involved. 


If you will evaluate your programs as 
people go through you will see that they lack 
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flexibility. Even though you think that you 
have a flexible program you will find that 
the adviser often makes it into a very rigid 
one. 


To get flexibility in these programs, you 
will have to force it. But it will come after 
you have looked at the actual programs peo- 
ple have completed when they graduate. At 
that time we are going to be very disap- 
pointed with the rigidity with which their 
advisors enforced what they think, in their 
empire building attitudes, is an ideal pro- 
gram. You are going to need to review this. 
| also like the idea of the various subject 
matter areas getting together. I think vou 


3. The program should be based on the 
student’s needs, interests, and purposes as 
determined by her and by those working 
with her. (Counselors, supervisors, princi- 
ples, etc.) 

4. The program should be developed as a 
five year unit with teaching experience being 
recommended prior to the fifth year. 

5. The five-year program should culminate 
in a master’s degree. 

6. It is desirable that the completion of 
the five-year program in teacher education 
should not necessarily conclude the person's 
professional interests and extended study. 

ll. Implementation to put the preceding 
principles into action. 

This particular phase of the work was 
extremely timely in view of the fact that a 
special committee has already been appointed 
by the state commission on teacher training 
and certification, the purpose of which is 
to revise the current curriculum for the prep- 
aration of elementary teachers. Members of 
this group helped in formulating the follow- 
ing points. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The last year of 
the five year program, culminating in the 
masters degree, should be a balanced pro- 
gram consisting of three blocks of work each 
of which contributes to the development of 
competencies in teaching. These three blocks 
should consist of: 

1. A common core designed to develop 
understandings, skills, and attitudes essential 
io critical evaluation of all professional en- 
deavor in terms of the real functions of edu- 
cation in democratic society. 

2. Selected professional courses, designed 
to improve teaching in the elementary school, 
with special emphasis on child development, 
curriculum development, methods of instruc- 
tion, and evaluation. 

3. Guided electives to meet individual 
needs and special interests. 


have an excellent division there, and in every 
institution you will find men in their various 
departments who have the old liberal arts 
point of view regarding a traditional liberal 
arts program being the best for teacher edu- 
cation. Those people need to get some ex- 
perience in teaching elementary pupils or 
high school pupils. In other words, that is 
one of the quickest ways of changing their 
attitudes. But since that can’t be done, at 
least if you can bring them together every 
so often with good practical teachers. They 
will begin to get the teachers point of view 
and to see the teaching job in a new light. 
I like to think that these conferences will 
continue. But there may be workshops at 
which unregenerated college teachers have a 
chance to “rub elbows” with the practical 
teachers and find out what it takes to teach 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
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| felt that the situation which you are 
dealing with here is that of certification re- 
quirements: that after ten years a teacher 
who continues to teach must have a master's 
degree. | like to commend you for this fore- 
sightedness, however, I don’t think I would 
recommend that such a law be passed. One 
reason I feel that way is because it would 
be possible for a teacher to teach nine years, 
then drop out and take a masters degree, 
and that would be just the wrong way to 
do it. Graduate work is most valuable after 
one, two, or three years of experience, when 
the teacher is still flexible. Professor Hull- 
fish talked about this, the importance of keep- 
ing the new teacher from falling back into 
the habit patterns which are very frequently 
recommended by their fellow teachers. It is 
during these first years that graduate work 
is most valuable to them and when they 
need the greatest help. So I would prefer 
that they complete a minimum of fifteen 
semester hours by the end of the first five 
years. Preferably, I would like to have them 
have the masters degree by the end of the 
first five years. I don’t object to the Mas- 
ters Degree by tenth year, but 1 would like 
to have at least half of it to come in the 
first five years. I don’t believe in life certifi- 
cates anyway. I think a certificate should 
have to be renewed every five years with 
some evidence of graduate work even after 
they 
years. To keep continually alive should be 
a part of the certification program. I am 
sure you all know people who have life cer- 
tificates who shouldn't have them. 


have taught fifteen or even twenty 


I emphasized in my first talk to you, se- 
lective admission and selective retentions 
that have been dealt with by many of the 
committees, although I don’t think it will 
be a part of the final report. You would 
think it obvious that personnel folders should 
be made up for these candidates for masters 
degrees during their first quarter or semester 
in your schools. You would think that would 
go without saying, and that you should have 
their undergraduate record and their genera! 
level of academic ability, their ability in 
the communicative arts, their achievement in 
mathematics (although you might want to 
rule that out) and their general background 
in education—that is how well they can ap- 
ply the principles which they have and find 
on the undergraduate level; and this person- 
ality measure, or at least personality mea- 
sures. | know this practice is reasonable, 
but unless somebody takes responsibility for 
that in each of your institutions and pushes 
it through, it just won't happen. 


{ think you have a B average in most of 
your schools, and you require a B average 
for graduation. We are kidding ourselves 
when we set up such a requirement. We have 
it in Minnesota too which means that when 
you are teaching graduate students, that if 
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you give them a C, yeu are almost saying 
that is a flunk. Therefore, you give about 
maybe 20 or 25 percent A’s. Some people 
give no C’s but the most you will find will 
be 15 or 16 C’s. Very rarely will you find a 
D or and F; that is really slapping them 
in the face! If you set a B average, then all 
the professors give people B’s; if you set an 
A average, everybody would get an A. So 
you are kidding yourselves a little bit. But 
you will have to watch visiting professors 
who come from other institutions where they 
tend to get the normal undergraduate dis- 
tribution of grades. We had some visiting 
professors at Minnesota who give C’s or less 
to two-thirds of the class and that is rather 
embarrassing when you are maintaining a 
B average. I am just telling you some of 
the peculiar things we do as graduate pro- 
fessors that are a little silly. What [ am 
going to say is, if you want to find out 
whether these scores that you get on these 
tests will predict what the students do in 
classes then you will have to get the teacher 
of the class, to rank his students from the 
best to the poorest and use that as the basis 
of your correlation of your study. You can’t 
do it with A and B grades. There is not 
enough distribution of grades of graduate 
students so that you can evaluate your pre- 
dictive instruments. But if you will get these 
ranks in the large classes and correlate those 
with these predictive devices, you will] find 
correlations as high as 60-85. (sometimes so 
high you almost feel that the grades were 
distributed on the basis of academic apti- 
tude rather than on achievement in _ the 
course). 


Now, the next ten years, are going to be 
years when you are going to want to put al- 
most everyone through your courses, so that 
is an excellent time to evaluate the scores 
that you get on the beginning students, to 
find out whether they predict anything. You 
have to do that at a time when almost every- 
one is going through. But ten years from now 
your enrollment is going to be so great that 
you will have to select, and you had better 
find out how to do it during these ten year: 
now when everyone is going through so that 
when you have to select you will have done 
the research and have the information on 
which to select intelligently. You will have 
the evidence during the next ten years to 
do the job following that. 


| said that the only way to improve teach- 
ers is to improve the type of students you 
have and the caliber of the college teachers. 
Now, I feel that most colleges could do more 
in identifying potential college teachers at 
the undergradute level. That is, you have 
some remarkably talented youngsters goinz 
through your colleges at the undergraduate 
level. They ought to be identified as poten- 
tial college teachers at that time. They 
should be encouraged to do certain types of 


graduate work, to go into certain areas where 
they are needed. We never have enough grad- 
uate students to supply the demand at the 


college level. If the colleges would identify 
these potential college teachers when they 
are undergraduates and guide them, then 
you would have a more competent faculty. 
lf you wait for people to do graduate work, 
rather than totell them very early that they 
should do graduate work, then you get an 
entirely different group; that is, there are 
too many people who come for advanced 
graduate work who shouldn't, and there are 
probably five times that many who are still 
back teaching who should be doing graduate 
work but nobody has identified them and 
told them so. So that you have a responsi- 
bility for advising your top 25 percent as 
they go through their undergraduate years 
and painting a picture of what they can do 
in teacher education if they get the right 
preparation. I like the emphasis you've put 
on practical “on the job” experience before 
completing the masters degree. That is very 
important. I like the emphasis you placed 
on a balanced, flexible program, but I warn 
you again that the only way you will get 
that, is to become rigid. You say no more 
than so many credits in the major, and you 
must also say not /ess than so many hours in 
the second area and in the third area. If you 
don’t, there won't be any third area. I am 
telling you this from experience. If you want 
a broad program you will have to enforce it. 
And of course, I think it goes without saying, 
that if you have a program such as you have 
had in mind here, that it should culminate 
in a masters degree. We know that there are 
so many kinds of masters degrees now and 
they haven't meant too much even from the 
universities and the best graduate 
much in 
the last twenty or twenty-five years. You 


larger 
schools. They haven't meant too 


simply can’t resist the current which says 
that a masters degree, follows such a pro- 
gram, they will go somewhere where they 
can get a masters degree. I feel that in every 
institution there should be a committee which 
might be called an executive committee of 
the fifth year, or whether you want to call 
it. But here must be a committee that looks 
over all the programs as soon as we know 
what the complete program for a student will 
be. You can’t determine in the beginning 
because there will be too many conflicts. If 
you approve the program at the beginning it 
will constantly have to be changed because 
of conflicts and certain courses not being 
offered when this person can take it; so that 
you have to wait until they approach the last 
quarter, then the program is complete and 
then he should go to the committee which 
looks them over to see whether the three 
areas (maybe four) have been dealt with, 
but at least three, but itis flexible and broad. 
Then this same committee will appoint the 
examining committee to examine the candi- 


date. 


Teachers College Journal! 
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I don’t like to emphasize too much re- 
search in connection with this, but I feel 
that there should be some papers dealing 
with the practical problems of the teacher, 
which will be reviewed by the examining 
committee. I would say you could either set 
them up as long term papers in certain 


courses where you have a person willing to 
do that, or you could set them up as indi- 
vidual research courses in which they must 
complete a paper. It is not a master’s thesis. 
but it gives the teacher an opportunity to 
work off about six credits while they are 
on the job, by doing research in some of 
the problems of the local schools. It is un- 
fortunate that there is so much research 
done and to be done, yet the teachers can’t 
read it. I don’t expect them to go beyond, 
say understanding a coefficient of correla- 
tion and significance of differences; maybe 
that would be far enough at the masters 
level. But at least they should go that far. 
It is rather serious, because if you send an 
article to a Journal, read by teachers, that 
has any technical material in it at all, it 
is rejected. We have a profession which can- 
not read the technical literature, and we 
are furthering that tendency when we do 
not deal with it at least at the masters level. 
We require a course in statistics in our ele- 
mentary program at the lower level. That is. 
it is statistics, individual and 
measurements combined integrated. We can’t 
emphasize too much the importance of the 
type of teacher who teaches in this program 
at the college level. They should be sympa- 
thetic with the problems of the elementary 
and secondary teacher (if they are not), the 
quickest way of finding out is whether they 
really like to teach what they are teaching. 
(I mean the professor.) It is tremendously 
important that we permit good teachers to 
build large classes, and if they are not so 
good let it be obvious. 


differences, 


One other point then I will close. Some- 
times we worry too much about whether we 
are going to have seniors and graduate stu- 
dents in the same classes. I have had that 
situation in Minnesota for many years. In 
mathematics and in physics and chemistry, 
systematic disciplines, and foreign language. 
that is rather important. But in our fields 
I find these undergraduates frequently out- 
shine the graduate students. You can do 
better with a good group of seniors than you 
do with the graduate students. And the 
poorest classes you have are in the summer. 
We must remember that in the first grade 
the range of ability is four years. Almost 
any test you give the first grade there is a 
four vear range in vocabulary, intelligence, 
reading readiness, or what-not. In the sixth 
grade the range is eight years. Whether you 
measure English, science, mathematics, any 
measure you give, the range is eight years 
in the sixth grade class. In high school 
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the range is ten years. The range of reading 
ability in the ninth grade is ten years. Now 
that is not just select schools, that is any 
schools. You need to know you could take 
the upper 10 percent of your high school 
class and give them Bachelors Degrees, with- 
out lowering the status of the Bachelors De- 
gree in the least, or without lowering the 
intellectual competencies of your people with 
Bachelors Degrees. The upper 10 percent of 
your high school class already knows more 
American history than the average coliege 
graduate. They already know more mathe- 
matics than the average college graduate. 
They already can write better compositions 
than the average college graduate, and so 
forth. The lower 10 percent of the A’s have 
less intellectual competency or have the same 
intellectual competencies as the average high 
school graduate. You are dealing with tre- 
mendous differences. I sometimes laugh at 
my friends in psychology who say that psy- 
chology can be taught to sophomores in col- 
lege, but not to freshmen. I remind you of 
these facts. Of course, I am not recommend- 
ing that we give the A’s to the upper 10 per- 
cent of the high school students, because 
they are the people who profit most from col- 
lege. Degrees are not made to make people 
equal, but we have to realize that whenever 
we put people through high school. For 
example, they are more different, they are 
more unlike when they graduate than they 
were when they entered or if they hadn’t 
entered at all. With your first four years of 
teacher education, their ability to teach is 
wider apart than if you hadn’t sent them to 
school at all. Certain people profit greatly 
from what you do, and others profit very 
little. So don’t worry too much about that 
Deoree, with the possible exception of the 
Ph.D., it never has meant too much in the 
way of teaching intellectual competency. 
‘nd it is not likely to improve in that regard. 
I know some Ph.D.’s in some jobs that I 
would rather have a good high school gradu- 
ate doing. So our job is to improve teaching, 
and everything else is subsidiary. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The following summary, compiled 
by a conference committee composed 
of Howard T. Batchelder, Norman 
T. Pratt, Jr.. Donald M. Sharpe. 
and Velma Sherry, was presented 
at the last session of the conference. 
The report was adopted for publica- 
tion as the Steering Committee sees 
fit. 


The Fourth state-wide Conference on The 
Fifth Year in Teacher Education drawing 
from the ideas developed in the preceding 
three conferences on this subject, has reached 


the following conclusions concerning general 
principles to guide the development of the 
fifth-year program for teacher education in 
Indiana. The detailed recommendations of 
the various study-groups are contained in the 
individual reports. 


I. The fifth, year program in teacher edu- 
cation must be flexible to meet the particu- 
lar needs of the individual student taking 
into consideration his experience, interests, 
previous academic training. The goal is the 
development of the teacher as a professional 
person. Competent counseling and planning 
should provide a balance between general ed- 
ucation, field of specialization and profes- 
sional education as the end result of the 
total five year experience. 


II. The successful completion of a planned 
fifth year program should lead to a masters 
degree. (One group felt that a non-degree 
program would permit more adequate at- 
tention to the specific needs of individual 
teachers. ) 


Ill. The design of the fifth year program 
should provide for: 


A. The opportunity to explore new fields. 


B. Continued study of fundamental prob- 
lems in professional education especially the 
role of the school in society and the nature 
of human development. 


c. Emphasis upon continued growth in the 
teaching areas. 


IV. Within this pattern described above, 
each institution should be given considerable 
latitude in developing its own fifth year pro- 
gzam. It is recognized that there are other 
avenues leading to the master’s degree. 


V. There should be a minimum of one 
year of teaching experience before complet- 
ing the fifth year program. 


VI. Completion of the fifth year program 
should not be construed as the termination 
of formal education. — 


VII. Each department in a teacher educa- 
tion institution should accept responsibility 
for helping meet the needs of the fifth year 
student by designing and offering courses 
for such students even though they have had 
little or no previous experience in the sub- 
ject. 


VIII. Since the administration of the fifth 
year program in teacher education will re- 
quire continuing thought and review, pro- 
vision should be made for periodic consulta- 
tion between the teacher education institu- 
tions and the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion Training and Licensing. 
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Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
Margaret E. Luke, English Chairman, 


North Side Junior High School, Elkhart, Ind- 
lana. 

Mary R. McBeth, Professor of English, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Lloyd E. McCann, Associate Professor of 


Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 

Russell P. McDougal, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Muriel G. McFarland, Professor of Home 


Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
Marion A. McGhehey, Executive Secre- 


tary, Indiana School Boards Association, 
indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Gladvs Swan Mallett, Home Economics 
Teacher, Plainville High School, Plainville, 
Indiana. 

Charles Edward Marlin, Teacher of Com- 
merce, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indi- 
ana. 

Charles E. Maudlin, Jr., Graduate Assist- 
ant, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Rey. Xavier Maudlin, Registrar, St. Mein- 
rad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Mrs. Leonard H. Miller, First Vice-Presi-, 
dent, Indiana Congress of Parents and! 
i:eachers, Boonville, Indiana. 

Vesper D. Moore, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, Indiana’ State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Dale Morehead, Teacher of English, Tip- 
tun Miga School, Tipton, Indiana. 

Benjamin Moulton, Head, Department of 
Geography, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
indiana. 

Helen Mowrey, Principal, Sunnyside Sana- 
torlum, School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

teo C. Mutier, Public Relations Director, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of 
Commerce, Indiana State Teachers College, 
ierre Haute, Indina. 

Virginia Rolinson Myers, English Depart- 
ment, Gerstmeyer Technical High School, 
Haute, Indiana. 

pernadine C. Nonte, Director of Elemen- 
lary LaPorte Public Schools, 
warorte, Indiana. 

clitterd U Brien, Industrial Arts Teacher, 
sort Wayne Central School, Fort Wayne, 


tducation, 


indiana. 

mary &£. Ohm, Chairman, English Depart- 
ment, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Haute, Indiana. 

J. Oppelt, Chairman, Department 
vi foreign Language, South Side High 
Senooi, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Kenneth Orr, Instructor, Special Edu- 
cation Department, Indiana State ‘leachers 
college, lerre Haute, Indiana. 

J. A. Payne, Dean, Barber-Scotia College, 
Concord, North Carolina. 

Vhilip Peak, Assistant Dean, School of 
tuucation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

J. B. Peterson, Head, Agronomy Depart- 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

D. C. Pfendler, the 
School of Agriculture, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Gene David Phillips, Chairman and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Bethany College, Beth- 
any, West Virginia. 


ment, 


Assistant to Dean, 


Donald Pound, Assistant Professor of 
Trades and Industries, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Chairman, Vepart- 
ment of Classics, Indiana University, Bloom. 
ington, Indiana. 

Borden R. Purcell, Director of Profession- 
al Relations, Indiana Staie Teachers Associ- 
ation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Leon Purcell, Secial Studies Teacher, Hon- 
ey Creek High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

William E. Purcell, Supt., Vigo County 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

M. Ray, Social Studies Teacher, 
Junior High School, Terre Haute, 


Schools, 
Ethel 

McLean 

Indiana. 
Velora Teacher, 


Reynolds, Elementary 


McKeen School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Clarence E. Robbins, Superintendent, 
City Schools, Vincennes, Indiana. 

Glade E. Rohrer, Industrial Arts Teacher, 
Wakarusa, Indiana. 

Harold T. Ross, Head, Speech Department, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Stanley Dean Ross. Head, Industrial Arts 
Department, East Whittier Schools, Whittier, 
California. 

Paul Royalty, Head of English Department, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 


ana. 
Ruth J. Runke, Associate Professor of 
Education, Indiana State Teachers College, 


lerre Haute, Indiana. 

John C. Sanders, Graduate Assistant, Eng- 
lish Department, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Donald B. Scheick, Associate Professor of 
Social Studies, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Virgil E. Schooler, Assistant Director of 
Student Teaching,, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Dana B. Schwanholt, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind- 
lana. 

Wayne E. Schomer, Director of Placement, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Robert D. Seltzer, Associate Professor of 
Government, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Clint C. Sexton, Principal, Brazil High 
School, Brazil, Indiana. 

Donald M. Sharpe, Director, Secondary 
Professional Laboratory Experiences, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. 

Velma Sherry, Elementary Teacher, Gar- 
field School, Muncie, Indiana. 

Harold E. Shigley, 
of Education, Marion College, Marion, Indi- 
ana. 

Donald S. Shondell, Teacher, Brook High 
School, Brook, Indiana. 

W. O. Shriner, Chairman, Department of 
Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Hate, Indiana. 

Sister Celeste, Registrar and Student Ad- 


Associate Professor 


Mathematics, 


viser, Saint Mary-Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 

Sister M. Edith, Supervisor, St. Francis 
College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Sister M. Frederica Dudine, O.S.B., Prin- 
cipal, St. Ferdinand High School, Ferdinand, 
Indiana. 

Sister M. Innocentia Kempf, O.S.B., Reg- 
istrar, St. Benedicts College, Ferdinand, Ind- 
iana. 

Sister M. Priscilla Mandabach, O.B.S., 
Principal, Academy Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 

Sister M. Rosanna, Dean, Saint Francis 
College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Sister Mary Alice Schnur, O.B.E., Teach- 
er, St. Meinrad School, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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ton 


Sister Mary Ruth, Head of Science De- 
partment, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 

Dwain E. Small, Instructor in Mathematics, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Joseph E. Smith, Teacher, Benedict Col- 
lege, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Lloyd N. Smith, Professor of Education, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Myrtle E. Smith, Instructor, Elementary 
Education, Indiana State Teachers College, 


_ Terre Haute, Indiana. 


George E. Smock, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Thomas R. Sparks, Drafting Instructor, 
Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana. 

Lola Stewart, Biology Teacher, Hebart 
High School, Hobart, Indiana. 

Orvel E. Strong, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Fred Swalls, Professor of Education, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Dorothea Tucker Swander, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art, Indiana State Teachers, Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Margaret Sweeney, English Instructor, 
Guidance Director, Jeffersonville High 
School, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Ruth Shiloh Swisher, Primary Teacher, 
Washington School, Danville, Illinois. 


Edgar M. Tanruther, Director, Elementary 
Professional Laboratory Experiences, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. 


Vilmer L. Tatlock, Director of Extended 
Services, Indiana State Teachers College. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Harry S. Taush, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Columbia College, Columbia 
South Carolina. 

James Eugene Thompkins, Principal, Third 
Avenue School, Evansville, Indiana. 

Helen M. Thumm, Nursing Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ralph N. Tirey, President Emeritus, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Galvin L. Walker, Associate Professor of 
Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Mary Catherine Webb, Elementary Teach- 
er, Michigan City, Indiana. 


Gordon Luraine West, Teacher Education, 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


Byron L. Westfall, Professor of Education, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


R. M. Whaley, Professor of Physics, Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

H. M. Whisler, Director of Teacher Certi- 
fication, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Indianapolis, Indianapolis. 


Janet M. Wickersham, Elementary Teach- 
er, Nicholson School, Richmond, Indiana. 

Marie S.. Wilcox, Head, Mathematics De- 
partment, Howe High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Frances Williams, Assistant Professor of 
English, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Robert Wyatt, Executive Secretary, Indiana 
State Teachers Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Sylvan A. Yager, Chairman, Department of 
Industrial Education, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Lutie Young, Mathematics Teacher, Wa- 
bash High School, Wabash, Indiana. 
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